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Wilson "Shorty" Shonio and Mary Sawyer enjoy some musie making on their porch in Bethel. Photograph by John Fago. 
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Essay 

By Howard Frank Mosher 



herei Did you see him?" 

The superintendent of schools pointed 
directly down into the roaring rivcr 20 feet 
below us. "There he is again!" he shouted 
over the thundering water. 

This time I'd seen it too, a flash of silvcr 
in the fading evening light, followed almost im- 
mediately by a second flash, sailing up and over 
the first cascade. Now it was holding desperately 
in an eddy, now driving ahead another yard or 
two. It leaped again, a long silver-and-crimson arc 
in the twilight, vanishing in the crashing foam 
and spray. 

The superintendent shook his head. "There 
isn't ąuite enough water coming over the falls 
tonight to make it easy for them." 


Rainbows 
OnTheWilloughby 


In the Northeast Kingdom, 
It's a Ritual of Early Spring 
To Watch the Big Trout 
Hurtle Up the Falls at Orleans 



Photographs by Clyde H. Smith 
Illustrations by Ed Epstein 


Technically speaking, I don't suppose it's really 
a falls at all. It's a series of staircase ledges in a 
tilted limestone chute on the Willoughby River 
at Orleans, roughly halfway between the streanTs 
source at Lakę Willoughby and its mouth in the 
south bay of Lakę Memphremagog. Don't mistake 
me ; you wouldn't try to canoe it. From ice-out 
straight through to early May the river there is 
compressed to such a terrific force that except in 
the very highest water the fish moving up have 
to advance by stages, leaping several times to fight 
their way from the long holding pool at the base 
of the falls to the rocky, tamer water above. 

The fish, of course, are the fabled rainbow trout 
that migrate up the Willoughby each spring by 
the thousands from their winter ąuarters in the 
frigid depths of Lakę Memphremagog to spawn in 
the remote sand-and-gravel reaches of the upper 
river. For sheer wonder, it's an annual display ri- 
valing any natural phenomenon in northern New 
England, including the fali foliage. 

All I knew on that soft evening in the spring of 
1964, however, when I stood looking down at the 
river for the first time, was that the biggest trout 
Ld ever seen outside a hatchery were jumping 
within easy casting distance, and my fly rod was 
packed away in the trunk of my car back in the 
school parking lot. 

The superintendent pointed again excitedly, 
but I'd already spotted it. Herc was a real lunker, 
a leviathan by anyone's standards, rocketing over 
the first cascade, smashing down on the wet rocks 
directly across the river. Like something amphib- 
ious, the magnificent, highly colored trout flailed 
and flip-flopped its way up the edge of the chute 
through scant inches of water. Yet finally it, too, 
was washed back. Others followed. Some weighed 
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three or four pounds. Some were under a foot. 
Several had livid gashes on their sides where 
they'd smacked down on jagged rocks or been 
dashed against boulders by the current. Nearly all 
of them were swept back into the pool below, but 
they kept coming time and time again, and two 
or three managed to catapult themselves over the 
finał cascade into the riffles above. 

"You should see them in the sunshine," the 
superintendent said. 

And then it was too dark to see anything at all 
but the dizzying gray surface of the river, rum- 
bling past us like a five-engine freight on the Ca- 
nadian Pacific tracks that bisected the village. 

'Td like to offer you the job," the superintend¬ 
ent told me as we walked back up the bank and 
across the bridge to his car in the twilight. "Do 
you have any ąuestions?" 

"One/' I said. "Can you fish for those trout?" 

He laughed and said yes, though not at the falls 
itself until June lst. 

"That's what I was waiting to hear," I said. 
"Where's the contract?" 

• 

One breach of domestic protocol nobody will 
ever accuse me of is fishing on my wedding day. 
Most of that I spent driving the 350 or so miles 
from Syracuse, where my wife and I were married, 
to Orleans, where we'd taken a tiny apartment, 
or "rent" as everyone seemed to cali it, just across 
the CP linę from the Ethan Allen furniture com¬ 
pany. The fact is, it was too dark to go fishing 
when we arrived, so I had to wait until early the 
following morning to wet a linę. 

Imagine my astonishment, though, when I 
walked over to the river the next day to discover 
that the falls were gone. Where a glacial torrent 
had raged down through the flume in early May, 
in late August there was nothing but a ąuiet lav- 
ing of water no larger than a brook. No matter. 
Pd come here to fish, and intended to ; the colossal 
rainbow trout had probably congregated in what 
was left of the big holding pool. I unlimbered my 
fly rod, tied a size 18 dry fly to the end of my 
tapered leader, and flicked it out into the dwin- 
dled river. 

Hundreds of fruitless casts and a dozen different 
flies later I said loudly, to no one, "Where are all 
the fish?" 

"In the lakę," replied a harsh voice. 

I looked around. 

"Up here." 

Staring down at me from the high bridge over 
the river was a big man with short white hair. 
"The fish have all gone back to the lakę," he said 
again. "Except for a few river trout that wouldiTt 
fool with that bug anyway." 

"No?" I said, giving my dry fly what I imagined 
to be an especially expert fillip. "Over in upstate 
New York, I caught a lot of fish on this 'bug . 7 " 

After a minutę he said, "What do you do for 
work?" 


April in Orleans on opening day is raw, but promising. 


"I teach school," I said, though in fact I 
wouldn't for another couple of weeks. 

"Weil, schoolteacher," he said with a harsh 
sound that might have been a laugh, "you had 
better study up on your geography. This isn't New 
York." 


The man with white hair was right. Not only 
was Orleans infinitely further from upstate New 
York than the official road map mileage; Orleans 
seemed barely to be in Vermont. What it was, of 
course, was a ąuintessen- 
tial Northeast Kingdom 
town. The Northeast 
Kingdom is probably a 
State of mind morę than a 
matter of geography any¬ 
way, but it is not a State 
of mind that is ąuickly or 
easily assimilated, even to 
someone born and raised 
in other mountains. Suf- 
fice it to say, my first year 
of teaching there was a 
pretty long one. 

Still, it was a useful 
year. And an educational 
one. 

I learned, for example, 
that there were inbuilt 
fringe benefits to teaching 
in Orleans besides health 
insurance and free passes 
to the schooPs basketball 
games. After assigning, 
with singularly dismal re- 
sults, a few composition 
suggestions from Living 
Literaturę Today (how 
under the sun do you "live 
literaturę," a bright senior 
asked me, and I had no convincing answer for 
him), I began inventing my own theme topics: 
"Write a true fishing story," I scrawled on the 
blackboard in desperation one dreary Noyember 
afternoon. "Be as specific as possible." 

The results were gratifying in morę ways than 
one. A girl whose father and brother fished the 
falls every spring handed in a well-written, step- 
by-step account describing how her entire family 
sat up late on the eve of the opening day of trout 
season making spawn bags for bait: compact pack- 
ages of yellowish eggs from one of the previous 
year's female rainbows, sewn up in a sąuare piece 
of materiał snipped from a nylon stocking. Some 
fishermen used imitative sponge, she explained ; 
but the real McCoy was much morę effective. As 
for fishing the falls herself, she allowed that it 
was preferable to riding out to the town dump 
Sunday afternoon with her boyfriend to shoot 
rats. 

I established a special file for these themes, 
which I kept for years, lugging them from rent to 
rent to read annually, like Walden. A junior re- 
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vealed how he continued taking big rainbows far 
into the spring by fishing with nightcrawlers after 
the trout were spawned out and on thcir way back 
to "the big lakę." It seemed an admirable con- 
servation measure, though he added, by way of a 
thoughtful postscript, "If you do not like to pick 
nightcrawlers, set your wife to doing it." Next to 
his "A" I wrote: "Terrific. Now revise for an 'A +' 
by being specific. Exactly where in the river do 
you latch onto these lunkers? A map will be ac- 
ceptable." Shrewdly, he settled for the A. 

One ardent young disciple of Izaak Walton pro- 
posed a book-length manuscript on his angling 
experiences at or near the falls. Unfortunately, 
this treatise never came to fruition after his un- 
timely expulsion for taking February off to go ice 
fishing. 

Most of the students who picked fishing as a 
topie wrote on opening day at the falls. Opening 
day, I began to realize, was a Northeast Kingdom 
seasonal ritual second in importance only to the 
first day of deer season and, possibly, the closing 
night of the Barton Fair. 

Spring came at last. Spring, I would learn, al- 
ways came last to the Kingdom. I recall that in 
mid-April I drove to Burlington, a scant 70 miles 
over the mountains. Lawns there were green ; cro- 
cuses and daffodils were in bloom. Back home in 
the woods around Orleans, there was still a foot 
of snów. Even so, along with half the population 
of the village, I was ready for opening day on the 
Willoughby. 

"Better get there early for a good spot," a stu¬ 
dent advised me. 

I asked what time was early. 

"Oh, three o'clock Saturday morning." 

"Three o’clock Saturday morningl The fish 
can't even see a fly until six. HI be there at six- 
thirty or seven." 

I was there by seven. The snów was falling hard, 
great wet flakes of sugar snów, piling up on the 
roofs of cars and trucks parked for hundreds of 
feet above and below the bridge, turning the 
bridge itself into a parapeted fortress, falling 
steadily onto the hats of the fishermen standing 
in two indistinct ąueues along both sides of the 
muffled river. I walkcd down to the water and 
recognized many peoplc I knew: students, par- 
ents, neighbors, fellow teachers. Fishermen in 
patched hip boots or black rubber boots from the 
volunteer fire department stood next to down- 
country anglers with felt-soled waders and L.L. 
Bean fishing jackcts emblazoned with "Trout Un- 
limited" decals. The snowstorm let up momen- 
tarily. Scores, maybe hundreds of fishermen, lined 
both banks. Most were using monofilament linę 
on fly reels, and spawn bags or sponge for bait. At 
interyals someone would yell, "Fish on!" Then 


The First Days: Some, like (top photo, from left) 
Howard Mosher, son facob, and friend Mikę Royer, come 
to fish; others are simply there to zoatch as the 
rivers eonie back to life again after a long winter. 


everyone else within 50 yards would reel in and 
step back while the lucky angler played and either 
landed or lost his trout. 

Far downstream, I found a place where I could 
cast. Two hours later I was still hard at it in the 
snowstorm. Several times I had heard the cali 
"Fish on!" from nearby. But though Fd switched 
from streamers to wet flies to nymphs any num- 
ber of times, I hadn't had a strike. 

"What are you doing here, schoolteacher?" a 
harsh, yaguely familiar voice said. "Trying to 
whip fish to death?" 

It was the tali old man I'd met the previous 
summer on my first fishing trip to the falls. In 
each hand he held a rainbow trout by the gills, 
and the two trout were so big that when he 
stepped toward me their great spotted notched 
tails brushed across the snowy bankside rocks. 

"Hand that fishpole here," he said, laying down 
his fish well back from the rushing river. He gave 
my bucktail fly a brief contemptuous look and r 
promptly ripped off every last tracę of the feathers, 
finishing the job with his teeth. From his bait can 
he selected a nightcrawler as long as a smali garter 
snake, which he threaded once onto the denuded 
fly hook. To my leader he affixed a lead sinker 
hefty enough to take any freshwater bait imagi- 
nable plunk down to the bottom of Lakę Mem- 
phremagog at its deepest point. With a savage 
expletive, he spat out into the river in front of a 
granite boulder. "Throw in there, schoolteacher." 

I threw in. The nightcrawler sank immediately. 
A minutę passed, and maybe another. Then the 
tip of my fly rod dipped like a divining rod. 

"Wait," the man said. 

I waited. The quavering tip continued to bend 
toward the current. 

"Now," he said when the end guide touched 
the surface. "Heave her." 

I heaved. My fly rod began to yibrate furiously. 
"Fish on!" I yelled triumphantly. "FISH ON!" 

Everyone reeled in. I stripped out linę fast. It 
was a big one all right. Yes indeed. Oddly, though, 
it hadn't jumped yet, as all the other big rainbows 
Fd seen caught that morning had within seconds 
of being hooked. 

"Don't give any slack," the man said. "Don't 
horse him, either. Just get him coming your way." 

Eventually, he came my way. I reached down 
and netted him: a singularly unhandsome three- 
pound sucker Fd hooked sąuare through the taił. 

"Yes, sir," said the old man and picked up his 
fish and walkcd up the bank into the snów. 

"Fine," I said to myself. "This crazy elbow-to- 
elbow nonsense isn't something I want to be part 
of, any way." 
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But of course I did. Freąuently, over the years, 
I went to stand on the bank and watch the great 
fish leap the falls, especially on sunny afternoons. 
Sometimes I fished for them, though mainly 
upriver in the unerowded pools and rapids above 
Orleans. Of course I caught some trout there, 
though never what, by local standards, would be 
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called "a good one." Most of the fish I caught were 
pint-sized river trout, which stayed in the Wil- 
loughby year-round. 

At the same time, I learned some intriguing 
facts about the local trout. Their ancestors were 
natives of the Pacific Northwest — California, 
Oregon, Washington — brought east around 1880. 
Wherever there was cold water running over clean 
gravel, they flourished: the Catskills and Adiron- 
dacks, the Finger Lakes, the White and Green 
Mountains. Some fishermen I knew called the 
trout steelheads. Technically, though, steelheads 
are sea-run trout. The trout at the falls are mi- 
grating freshwater rainbows. 

But what, I wondered, triggered their annual 
spawning run? There were several different the- 
ories. Water temperaturę, some fishermen be- 
lieved. Or light, the photo-period. An internal 
clock; the datę of ice-out in the south bay of Mem- 
phremagog; the amount of rain ; some combina- 
tion of all these factors. Ultimately, most experts 
and natives agree that there is a certain irreducible 
mystery about the migration. Some time from 
early April to early May, the rainbow trout run 
when they run. 

I came to know the river, too, though slowly 
and never so well as many of my students who 
grew up on it. The Willoughby is not a long river, 
but it changes character totally three times from 
source to mouth; and like all of the rivers on the 
back side of the height of land separating the St. 
Lawrence and Connecticut watersheds, it trends 
north, so that a chip of wood from Lamarre's saw- 
mill in Evansville could conceivably wind up in 
the North Atlantic off the Gulf of St. Lawrence 
500 miles away. Immediately after leaving its 
lovely namesake lakę, the Willoughby loses itself 
almost completely in an impenetrable jungle of 
blowdowns, ancient beaver flows, spruce bogs and 
ąuicksand backwaters. Deep in the heart of this 
morass are said to lurk huge brook trout; but you 
couldn't prove it by me. From Evansville down- 
river to Orleans, the Willoughby is a picture-book 
trout stream, an angler's dream of deep, lucid 
pools and fast runs through some of the prettiest 
mixed hard and softwood hills in Vermont. In this 
stretch (never mind where precisely) are the dozen 
or so green-and-amber spawning holes that are the 
destination of the big migrating trout. Below the 
falls, north of Orleans, the Willoughby joins the 
Barton River, which broadens and deepens. The 
Barton winds in a series of oxbows through marsh- 
land and big hayfields, then enters the large 
swamp just south of Memphremagog. Here, from 
a canoe on a May morning, you may see 30 or 40 
varieties of water birds and songbirds, as well as 
muskrats, mink, beaver, and maybe even a moose. 

Best of all, over the two decades sińce I first 
stood at the falls in the dusk and watched the 
leaping trout, I came to know the fishermen 
themselves, many of whom were as skillful and 
dedicated and fiercely conservation-minded as 
any trout fishermen you will find. There were 
(and are) the Royers: Mikę and Randy and Steve 


and Cathy and Angie, and their father and uncles 
and cousins. The Royers are to the falls what Ted 
Williams and Carl Yastrzemski were to Fenway 
Park; between them they catch, and mainly re- 
lease, hundreds of trout each spring, keeping only 
a few to eat or for spawn. There was Fred Fauchs, 
to whom a granite monument has been erected 
on the bank above the falls. "In memory of Fred 
Fauchs: A Fisherman Trapper Hunter Friend." 
One sub-zero February morning when Fred was 
in his 60s he ran two miles on the frozen river 
below Orleans, in snowshoes, on the fresh track 
of an otter. The previous spring, as he and I were 
walking along the river, I watched him nonchal- 
antly catch and release into the main current a 
smali trout that had been stranded in a marooned 
pocket not much larger than a mud puddle, al- 
most without breaking his legendary long, loping 
stride. 

And there was Jake Blodgett, that white-haired, 
gruff-spoken logger and poacher and ex-whiskey- 
runner and moonshiner who had asked me if I 
was whipping fish to death and with whom I 
would later work in the woods with a 20-year-old 
horse. Jake, who continued to cali me "school- 
teacher" for a month after I went to work for him 
before inąuiring what my first name was, not only 
preferred to fish the rainbow run at the falls than 
eat; when he had to make the choice, as in the 
end he did, he preferred to fish the run than to 
live. In the frigid, late spring of 1975, he con- 
tracted a bad cold he couldn't shake. His doctor 
told him bluntly that if he went to the falls on 
opening day he'd probably get pneumonia and die. 
And that is exactly what happened. 

After Jake's death I didn't fish the rainbow run 
myself for a number of years. Most of my old- 
time mentors were gone then, many of my ex- 
students were away in college or the service, and 
I was busy with important considerations of my 
own. 

• 

"Name children some names and see what you 
do," Robert Frost once wrote, and as usual, he 
was right. Like his namesake, my son Jake would 
certainly rather fish than eat. And like every other 
boy his age in town, his dream was to catch a 
really big rainbow trout during the run. I had 
promised to have it mounted for him when he 
did. Pd madę this bargain when he was 10, figuring 
I had a few years to save up. Twenty inches was 
the agreed-upon length. 

"This is a good one." 

That is all Jake said. But I could tell immedi¬ 
ately that it was, from the sharp, sudden dip of 
his rod. Then the fish jumped. 

Once, on a wild and remote river in Newfound- 
land, I had seen a great salmon only minutes out 
of the ocean leap high into the air to shake off sea 
lice. That Atlantic salmon did not look much 
larger than this huge rainbow young Jake had just 
hooked, a few days before his 12th birthday, in a 
tributary brook a few miles from the falls. 

"This is the one," he said as the fish headed 
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downstream past a bankside clump of soft maples 
just leafing out. Beneath the maples, it jumped 
again. This time I got a really good look at it, all 
the way from its broad taił to its hooked lower 
jaw. Instinctively, I reached for my back pocket 
to make surę my wallet was still there. 

It's notoriously hard to calculate how long 
you've played a fish. Habitually, I overestimate. 
At least 20 minutes, I've announced morę than 
once, when in fact I doubt whether I have ever 
played any trout for 15 minutes. But Jake probably 
did fight that huge rainbow for 20 minutes. It 
jumped only once again, this time in a long, lateral 
leap close to the surface; yet it was here, there, 
everywhere, under the cut-bank below us, up into 
the pool above us, and finally down, down, down 
with the strong roiły current to a deep run a 
hundred yards below those overhanging mapie 
trees, which there was no way for Jake to get 
around. There the fish seemed to hang on the far 
edge of a smali island inaccessible from our side 
of the swollen spring brook. 

"1-Ie's taken all my linę," Jake said. "He's going 
to break off." 

Naturally, this was the day we'd left the net 
home, though I couldn't see how it would have 
helped us anyway. By this time I'd forgotten all 
about my wallet. Tm tempted to say that I wanted 
Jake to catch the trout as much as he did, except 
that I know that this is impossible. 

What would Jake Blodgett have done in this 
situation, I wondered. Once he'd told me that a 
ąuarter stick of dynamite worked wonders in 
bringing up the fish when nothing else availed. 
But I don't as a rule carry TNT in my creel, and 
he wasn't referring to a hooked fish, anyway. 

"All right," I said. "Try to hołd him another 
minutę." 

I began to run. There was no point in running 
downstream because the water on our side of the 
island was simply too fast and too deep to cross. 
So I ran upstream, over a farmer's plank bridge, 
then back down through a cow pasture to a point 
opposite the smali island. The channel between 
the island and the bank I stood on 
was plenty deep, but 
just barely fordable. 

Jake's monofilament 
linę angling into the water 
like a thin guy wire. It still 
seemed to be vibrating. 

I crashed down the bank 
and started into the water. 

It was icy beyond imagin- 
ing. 

Local fishermen tell me that the 
trout do not jump the falls in 
the great numbers or colossal 
sizes of 30 or 40 years ago. Too many 
are taken and kept, they say. Still, there 
are indications that the trout have 
been holding their own again recently. And 
with the assistance of a remarkably successful 


X. J Itimately, 
most experts 
and natives 
agree, there is 
a certain 
irreducible 
mystery about 
the migration 
. . . the rainbow 
trout run when 
they run. 

Howard Frank 
Mosher is the author 
of Disappearances, 
and Marie Blythe, 
novels based in 
northern Vermont, 
and a collection of 
short s toń es. He lives 
in Irasburg. 


preservationist organization called the Naturę 
Conservancy, the Vermont Fish and Wildlife De¬ 
partment will soon be able to purchase the bank¬ 
side right-of-way along the falls, which should 
assure the protection of the fish there as long as 
the river flows and the trout run. 

Walking by Jake's huge mounted trout on our 
living room wali these days, I freąuently find my- 
self hoping that the trout will run and the river 
flow for a long, long time. Of course I think of 
his great battle with the fish, from the moment 
the rod first dipped and he said "This is a good 
one," to when I reached into the channel far 
downstream and lifted it up by the gills: a truły 
giant małe with a pink slash down its side like a 
California sunset. I think of the falls, the mar- 
velous ritual of opening day evoked with vitality 
and feeling by students at a high school that has 
long sińce been Consolidated. I think of the great 
fishermen I have known: of Fred Fauchs and Jake 
Blodgett and the Royers and their young heirs of 
14 and 15 who already take as much pride in re- 
leasing a 16-incher as catching a three-pounder. 

Sometimes I think of the great fish itself. It 
hatched in a gravel pool in a Vermont river, the 
descendant of wild western ancestors the breadth 
of a continent away. Undoubtedly, it spent two 
or three winters in the Canadian depths of Lakę 
Memphremagog, running safely once or twice 
back upriver through a swamp yellow with cow- 
slips and loud with rafts of migrating ducks and 
geese. It eluded hungry otters and sharp-beaked 
herons and trout fishermen as expert and deter- 
mined as any in the world. It leaped the falls. It 
spawned. And at last, after a hard fight, it was 
caught on a kid's nightcrawler in a pasture brook. 

That is the way it was. That, to me, seems 
exactly the way it should have been. 







KATHLEEN KOLB-FISHER WATERCOLORS 


RiJNTING 
WINTER 
INTO SPRING 

A Pońfolio h/Watercolorist 
Kathleen Kolb-Fisher 


or morę than 10 
J years, artist Kathleen 
^ Kolb-Fisher and her 
family have been watch- 
ing the seasons change 
from the Greensboro hill- 
side where they live and 
work. The open pasture in 
front of their house rolls 
down and away to Crafts- 
bury, Eden, Hyde Park and 
Wolcott, and the view goes 
on for miles. It was the 
landscape that first at- 
tracted the talented young 
woman to Vermont, the 
open land of Orleans 


County, and a sense of 
wide-open spaciousness she 
had never experienced as a 
girl in Cleveland, Ohio, or 
as an art student at the 
Rhode Island School of De¬ 
sign in Providence, R.I., 
where she and her husband, 
Tim, met as art students. 

Working with Tim on 
their smali farm, later rais- 
ing a family, Kolb-Fisher 
somehow found time to 
paint. Her work is now well 
known both inside and out- 
side the State; it expresses 
both her own deep affection 
for the pastorał countryside 
around her and a strong 


classical sense of balance 
and reserve, ąualities long 
associated with Vermont. 
Her paintings depict both 
large landscapes and morę 
intimate views of spring 
flowers, farmhouses, barn- 
yards. Most center around 
the Greensboro-Craftsbury 
area. On the following 
pages, we offer a smali se- 
lection, focusing on the an- 
nual transition from winter 
to spring. 


Paintings photographed by John D. Goodman 
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"Blue and White Teacup" 
Painted in my mother-in-law's dining 
room in East Hardwick. 1982. 
Collection of ]acqueline Molleur. 
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"Perron's Farm, Late April" 
From łhe pasture above Perron's 
barn, looking over Caspian Lakę, 
Greensboro. 1986. 

• 

"Three Spring Beauties" 
From our sugarbush. 1986. 
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"April, Pasture Puddles" 
Morris RoiveU's pasture in 
East Craftsbury. 1986. 

"Bloodroot/Maple Leaves" 
Along an abandoned road near 
"Patmos Peak" [Sharps Hill], 
Greensboro. 1986. 
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"New Leaves" 

The hedgerow above our house, 
Greensboro. 1984. 
Collection of Amelia and Tim Fritz. 

• 

"Painted Trillium" 

Painted behind Elligo Pond , 
Craftsbury. 1984. 
Collection of Anthony Fisher. 
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KATHLEEN KOLB-FISHER WATERCOLORS 
Self Port raił 



I n their first few ycars in Ver- 
mont, Kathleen and Tim 
taught art in local schools, 
wrote and illustrated several 
children's books together, and did 
mapie sugaring on a commercial 
scalę. They also built their home, 
tended an orchard and a garden 
and, morę recently, have been 
raising two children, Anna and 
Nathaniel. "I feel strongly about 
the integrity of the land/' Kath¬ 
leen said recently. "I believc that 
land deserves to be carefully hus- 
banded and propcrly used. That 
feeling finds its way into the 
paintings, I think." 

In Vermont, her work will be 
shown at the Passepartout Gal- 
lery in Winooski from March 3 
through April 4, with an opening 
reception the evening of March 7. 
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ThatsABank? 

Yiip. 

Vermont's Smallest Bank Is Also 


P 

^^^ennington Battle Day is an an- 
■ nual holiday for the First Na- 
—I—tional Bank of Orwell, Vermont, 
but not, of course, for the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Boston. So it's a good time for 
some of the folks who work at the Orwell 
bank to journey to the city, visit the big 
Boston bank and see, so to speak, how 
the other half lives. The last time they 
did that, relates Mark Young, 33-year-old 
executive vice-president of the Orwell 
bank, he dropped in on what is called the 
"accounting adjustments" department 
for a friendly chat. "At one point," Young 
says, "an official asked me, 'Just how big 
a bank are you, anyway?' I told him our 
total assets. There was this really long 
pause. 'You know/ the official finally 
said with a big grin, 'I madę a mistake in 
the books this morning that was bigger 
than that.' " 

Young adds: "What I thought was, 
'Weil, better your books than ours.' But 
I grinned too, of course. At this point Tm 
used to that sort of thing." 

He's used to that sort of thing because 
the First National Bank of Orwell is far 
and away the smallest bank in Vermont. 
It's also among the smallest in the U.S. 
At the time of that Boston visit its assets 
totaled $5.5 million. The next largest 
bank in Vermont of comparable function 
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Among Its Most Distinctive 


By Jack Cook 

Photographs by Paul O. Boisyert 


is First Brandon National, with assets 
about five times that of the Orwell in- 
stitution's. At the end of 1984 — the 
most recent datę for which comparative 
figures are available — there were but 12 
banks in Vermont worth morę than $100 
million. The largest bank in Vermont — 
and it’s not terribly large on a national 
scalę — is Chittenden Trust Co. The 
Chittenden at that time had 34 branches 
and assets of $793.6 million. Assets of 
all Vermont banks total a mere $5 bil- 
lion. A rapidly increasing number of in- 
dividual banks in this country have 
assets well in excess of $100 billion. 

"Oh, we've grown some sińce that trip 
to Boston," Young says with a grin. 
"We're now at $6.7 million." There are 
six employees, including himself. He is 
as likely to be found sorting checks or 
waiting on customers out front, as on the 
phone in his office talking about secu- 
rities with an officer of Chase Manhattan 
in New York. 

The bank was founded as the Farmers 
Bank of Orwell in 1832. At one time it 
issued its own money. It was chartered 
under the National Banking Act in 1863, 
when President Lincoln was in office and 
the Civil War was raging. That madę it 
the Hfth bank in Vermont to gain a na¬ 
tional charter. Of those five, it is the lone 


survivor as an independent bank. The 
others, as Young puts it, "have all been 
gobbled up." There is a hint of triumph 
in his voice. In 1979 the then State com- 
missioner of banking, Stewart Ledbetter, 
was ąuoted as saying that for a bank with 
only $3 million or so in assets, "the odds 
[of survival] are very slim." At the time, 
the Orwell bank's assets were not ąuite 
$3.3 million. In fairness, it should be 
noted that Ledbetter added that "aggres- 
sive management has enabled some tiny 
banks to beat the odds." 

Nonetheless, can the smallest bank in 
Vermont and others of a similar char- 
acter continue their independence in an 
age of headlong deregulation and ram- 
pant conglomeration? Mark Young be- 
lieves they can. But that is not to say he's 
not a wee bit nervous about recent de- 
velopments. 

• 

OrwelPs population is less than 1,000. 
Ask Young the number of depositors in 
his bank and he gives you about the same 
figurę. That does not mean that every 
man, woman, child and infant in Orwell 
is a customer. A surprising number of 
customers live, as they say in Orwell, 
"away." They also live in surrounding 
towns: Shoreham, Sudbury, Benson, 
Whiting. 








Not only is the First Na¬ 
tional Bank of Orwell owned 
by no other bank or holding 
company, it operates no 
branches, and local control is 
total: 42 percent of the stock 
is held by Mark Young and his 
family; 58 percent by a few 
other area people. Reginald 
Goddard, who owns and runs 
a trucking company, is presi- 
dent of the board of directors. 

Though the Young family's 
share of the stock is greater 
than any other individual 
holding, Executive Vice-Pres- 
ident Mark Young can be, and sometimes 
is, overruled. He feels okay about that, 
though. The overruling comes not from 
a head office a hundred miles away, but 
from friends and neighbors. 

Young's title embarrasses him a bit. He 
used to be called "cashier," as was his 
father before him. "Once a fellow from 
a Boston bank dropped in and I ushered 
him into the office here," Young says. 
"He looked around and said, 'You mean 
they give you your own office?' He 
thought cashier meant something like 
head teller. When I'd go to an out-of-state 
financial house to do some bank busi¬ 
ness, they'd always turn me over to the 


Though the First 
National Bank of Orioell 
is smali, its security 
is emphasized by its 
fortress-like exterior 
and its weighty 
vault door. 


youngest and newest em- 
ployee in the place. So the 
board changed the title to ex- 
ecutive vice-president." He 
laughs. "Now I get a little re- 
spect." 

Mark represents the sixth 
generation of Youngs to be in- 
volved with the bank. His for- 
ebears were among the 
original subscribers. His great- 
grandfather was a full-time 
employee in 1880, and his 
grandfather worked there for a 
brief period prior to his un- 
timely death, after which his 
wife took over and continued to work 
there until her death many years later. 
Mark's father, Robert D. Young, stepped 
down in 1977 after 44 years with the 
bank. 

How is it that, thus far at any ratę, the 
tiny Orwell institution has not been gob- 
bled up? What secret does it possess that 
dozens of other Vermont banks, long 
gone, did not? 

"No secret," Young candidly replies. 
"Why sell out? We've always madę a de- 
cent income. We haven't been putting all 
our resources into bricks and mortar — 
building branches. Our bricks and mortar 
were paid for long ago. We know almost 
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all of our customers by their 
first names; many are close 
friends. We provide a valuable 
community service that gives 
us a lot of satisfaction." 

Asked about competing 
with bigger banks, he concedes 
that his bank does not itself 
make home mortgage loans 
except for second homes and 
the like, but passes such loans 
along to correspondent banks 
after doing the detail work. But 
he adds, "For years we were 
able to make loans — auto- 
mobiles, home improvements, 
various sorts of farm loans, and so on, at 
about two points lower than other banks 
were charging. Why? Our costs were 
lower. That all changed with deregula- 
tion. People could get morę if they took 
their deposits elsewhere, morę than we 
could pay, yet still borrow at lower rates 
here. That couldn't last, of course. In gen¬ 
erał our rates now are about the same as 
other banks." 

The possibility of selling, he adds, first 
arose in the late 1960s when his father 
was nearing retirement age. Mark is the 
youngest of five sons. Nonę had ex- 
pressed much interest in a banking ca- 
reer, though all had worked there at one 


The bank itself is 
a wing of the executive 
vice-president's Orwell 
home. The bank staff 
takes a break to have 
a portrait madę. 
Mark Young is at 
center, right. 


time or another during sum- 
mer vacations. "Some attrac- 
tive offers started coming in ; 
other banks were sniffing 
around. Weil, I had spent some 
time in the Coast Guard, and 
then went to Champlain Col¬ 
lege. I graduated in 1973. fobs 
were scarce ; I went to work for 
the bank. And I found, to my 
surprise, that I liked it. It's a 
good life, being a small-town 
banker." 

One of the many reasons 
Mark Young enjoys small- 
town banking in Orwell is that 
his commute to work would be the envy 
of any vice-president of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Boston — especially on a 
cold, wet winter's day. Mark, his wife, 
their daughter, and three sons live in the 
same beautiful brick building that 
houses the bank. Their spacious, high- 
ceilinged, two-story apartment filled 
with antiąues is but a short interior pas- 
sageway from the bank wing. The front 
door of the home offers a hint of what 
goes on beyond the passageway: there's 
a door panel with heavy wire mesh, and 
in it, a long, narrow pane of opaąue glass 
that can be opened to reveal the friend- 
or-foeness of whoever is outside. 
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The space that is now the apartment 
was originally the bank. In the 1890s the 
smaller section, where banking is con- 
ducted today, was added and the original 
space converted into living ąuarters. 
Mark 7 s family is the third generation of 
Youngs to live there; it's one of the chief 
executive officer 7 s perks. The bank has 
suffered but one robbery, back around the 
turn of the century. The robbers badly 
damaged the vault door — it had to be 
sent back to the manufacturer for mend- 
ing — but got no money. They couldn't 
use explosives, of course; not with the 
guy who runs the place in bed just a few 
feet away. 

The public entranceway to the bank is 
unusual. One looks for but does not find 
a sign that says "First National Bank of 
Orwell." Over the door, spelled out in 
marble, is but one modest word: 
"BANK." In Orwell that 7 s all that 7 s 
needed: it's the only gamę in town. 

One thing that makes Mark Young a 
bit nervous about the First National 
Bank of Orwell 7 s futurę is a recent U.S. 
Supreme Court ruling involving two 
New England banks — the Bank of New 
England, in Boston, and Connecticut 
Bank & Trust, in Hartford. Although 
there has long been a federal ban on in- 
terstate banking, about two dozen States 
have recently passed legislation that 
seeks to circumvent that prohibition. 
The Supreme Court decision, in effect, 
upheld the new laws. Thus, banks can 
now merge across State lines on a re- 
gional basis. That means, usually, that a 
State allows banks from specified States 
to do business in its territory — if the 
favor is reciprocated. The ruling also al¬ 
lows the State to be picky: it can exclude 
big money-center banks if it wishes, such 
as the financial moguls of Boston and 
New York City. 

The ink was hardly dry on the high 
courCs ruling before there came a rash of 
marriage proposals — including a spring 
to the altar by scores of smali and me- 
dium-sized banks. They seek to form re- 
gional banks strong enough to maintain 
independence if Congress okays nation- 
wide interstate banking, which, many 
observers believe, is now inevitable. 
Eventually, some say, it could lead to a 
national banking system such as Eu¬ 
ropę^, dominated by a handful of gar- 
gantuan financial houses. 

Among the two dozen or so States that 
have passed such laws are Maine, Mas¬ 
sachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, 
and New York. Legislation proposed in 


New Hampshire last year was defeated. 
In Vermont, legislation was introduced, 
but was killed in the waning hours of the 
1986 session. A similar proposal is be- 
lieved likely to pass in 1987. 

The new laws differ in detail from State 
to State. The Vermont proposal, sup- 
ported by the Vermont Bankers Associ- 
ation, would have restricted reciprocal 
interstate banking to Maine and New 
Hampshire for three years, then would 
have extended it to the rest of New En¬ 
gland. 

Nonetheless, the Vermont proposal 
particularly worries Mark Young be- 
cause, as it was written, it reąuired that 

“C* 

■ .an Vermont's 
smallest bank 
and others of similar 
character maintain 
their independence 
in an age of 
headlong deregulation 
and ramp ant 
conglomeration?" 

before an out-of-state bank could do busi¬ 
ness in Vermont it must first acąuire an 
already existing Vermont bank. It could 
not simply build a branch or, perhaps, 
install one in the back room of a local 
generał storę. 

"So, in looking around for an existing 
bank to buy," he says, "an out-of-state 
bank obviously would look for some- 
thing it could buy cheaply. If the stock- 
holders of this bank were offered, say, 
five or six times the current market value 
of their stock, it would be difficult indeed 
for them to resist. We are smali, as are 
most other banks in Vermont — and thus 
likely targets. The cost would be nothing 
morę than a sneeze or two for some 
multi-billion dollar outfit from, say, Bos¬ 
ton, just to get a foot in the Vermont 
door." 


If, perish the thought, robbers ever 
penetrated the Orwell bank again, they 7 d 
do well to forget the cash and take the 
antiąues. "Fellow was in my office here 
just the other day," Young says, "and of¬ 
fered me $5,000 right then and there for 
this desk." That's not difficult to believe; 
the desk is a huge, roll-top, oak affair, 
handsome and solid and in prime con- 


dition. There are working Seth Thomas 
eloeks in the bank that, ąuite likely, are 
of at least eąual value. One was actually 
given to his father, he notes, by an ap- 
preciative customer. On the ground 
floor, the bank comprises just two 
rooms: the spacious chief executive offi- 
cer 7 s office, and, of roughly eąual size, 
the area where the day-to-day banking 
activities take place. A handsome, gilded 
grillwork segregates bank personnel 
from customers. Behind the two tellers 7 
Windows there is a high table with a 
peaked surface like a shallow roof, meant 
to hołd accounting ledgers. It, too, is oak, 
highly polished through decades of use. 
One can almost see Dickens 7 Bob 
Cratchit sitting there on a high stool. 

There is, though, one off-key notę in 
the 19th century charm of Mark Young 7 s 
office — a faintly humming, 20th cen¬ 
tury Computer terminal perched near the 
beautiful desk. Young hastens to point 
out: "But we still never have to ask a 
customer, 'What 7 s your account num- 
ber? 7 We use a software program that lo- 
cates accounts by name. 

"Everybody talks about personal ser- 
vice," he says. "Here, we truły mean it." 

The off-key notę becomes a chorus, 
however, upon descent down a short 
flight of stairs into the basement. That's 
where the Computer hardware and other 
high-tech machines are located. They 
were installed only last summer. "Before 
then, 77 Young says, "we were still sorting 
checks by hand, adding up accounts and 
posting by hand, that sort of thing. 77 All 
of the Computer work is done in-house 
rather than farmed out to another bank, 
he explains. "If we did that, 77 he says, 
"we 7 d have to use couriers. We 7 re so re- 
mote that would be costly; it could kill 
us." He adds with a smile, "If you farm 
your work out to another bank, that gives 
them a foot in the door. The last thing 
we want is another bank 7 s foot in our 
door." 

Be that as it may, will Vermont 7 s 
smallest bank survive? "Oh, I think so, 77 
says its executive vice-president. "I find 
it fascinating that ąuite a few banks that 
couldn 7 t open new branches fast enough 
just a few years ago are now closing some 
of them. In California, where big branch 
banking began, a considerable number of 
new, smali banks have opened for busi¬ 
ness and are doing well. People are get- 
ting wise to the 7 big is better 7 propaganda. 
Now they 7 re thinking, 7 Well, maybe. But, 
smali is a lot morę beautiful. 7 77 


Jack Cook, a writer who lives in Walden, free- 
lances for several New England publications. 
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The National Gardening Association staff (and one new addition) pose with an advertisement for 
the company's new hook. President Charles Scott is seated, with magazine. 


National 

Gardening 

Association 

G ardening is the 
.number one outdoor 
leisure activity in 
America, morę popular than 
fishing, bicycling, jogging, 
golfing or skiing. 

That's a fact that was dis- 
covered by and sustains the 
National Gardening Associ¬ 
ation, a non-profit organiza- 


tion based in Burlington that 
was begun in 1981 and has an 
astounding 250,000 mem- 
bers today. One of its many 
activities is contracting with 
the Gallup Organization to 
produce an annual National 
Gardening Survey. Last 
year's survey showed that 
eight out of ten households 
in America were involved in 
some form of gardening or 
lawn care. 

That is the sort of statistic 
that has helped make the or¬ 
ganization one of the largest 
non-profit groups in the na- 
tion. It publishes a monthly 


magazine, distributes gar¬ 
dening information through 
monthly radio programs 
from Maine to California, 
conducts research for major 
gardening industries, gives 
grants to encourage com- 
munity gardening, provides 
an information service for 
members, writes and pub¬ 
lishes books, and organizes 
national conferences. 

With so many activities 
and with national recogni- 
tion in publications like the 
Christian Science Monitor 
and New York Times , you 
would expect a slick, high- 


yisibility operation. Yet few 
Burlington residents are even 
aware of the 30-employee Of¬ 
fice on Flynn Avenue. Aside 
from a few potted herbs and 
flowers near the entrance, 
you wouldn't know this was 
a mecca for gardening infor¬ 
mation until you walked in- 
side, faced a rack of gardening 
publications, and talked to 
the president of the organi¬ 
zation, Charles Scott. 

When Scott, 38, took over 
the direction of the associa¬ 
tion in 1984, it was known as 
Gardens For Ali. Scott found 
an enthusiastic staff that had 
survived a traumatic corpo- 
rate reshuffle to become a 
major national organization. 

Founded in 1972 by Lyman 
Wood, the visionary head of 
Garden Way Inc., Gardens 
For Ali was originally con- 
ceived as a way to encourage 
community gardening. It was 
the non-profit arm of Garden 
Way and was set up as a sep- 
arate entity that just hap- 
pened to receive most of its 
operating funds from Garden 
Way. 

By 1980, the Gardens For 
Ali staff realized that al- 
though community garden¬ 
ing for businesses, schools, 
prisons, the elderly, handi- 
capped, and the generał pub- 
lic was an important service, 
it didn't begin to tap Ameri¬ 
ca^ real gardening interest. 
Bruce Butterfield, research 
director and long-time staff- 
er, remembers the decision 
to change focus. "We realized 
that the demand for com¬ 
munity gardens represented 
about one percent of the pop- 
ulation. The big audience 
was backyard gardeners." A 
large-format monthly tab- 
loid, the Gardens For Ali 
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rticles in a typical issue can rangę 
L from debugging apples to profiting 
from popcorn, and choosing the right kind 
of tomatoes for your garden. 


Newsletter, was initiated, 
and a mcmbership campaign 
begun. 

Two years later, on a Feb- 
ruary day in 1982 known 
among those affected as 
Black Thursday, an unex- 
pected corporate coup ousted 
Lyman Wood from Garden 
Way. Overnight, employees 
found themselves literally 
locked out of their offices. 
Panic ensued. Although the 
Gardens For Ali staffers were 
not directly involved, they 
were certainly affected. 

Although Garden Way 
support steadily dwindled, it 
was not immediately cut off, 
and membership grew as 
Gardens For Ali was gradu- 
ally weaned from the Corpo¬ 
ration. By the time Jack 
Robinson, a New York City 
financial analyst and present 
member of the board of di- 
rectors, decided to step down 
as president in 1984, Gardens 
For Ali was a vital, independ¬ 
ent national organization. 

Scott was hired as the new 
president following a na¬ 
tional search. Thirteen years 
of administrative experience 
with national non-profit en- 
yironmental organizations 
such as the Naturę Conser- 
vancy and the National Au- 
dubon Society had prepared 
him for the job. 

What he found was a rela- 
tively young organization in 
need of redirection. A soft- 
spoken, gentle man, Scott 
nonetheless speaks with con- 
yiction about the changes he 
has wrought. 'The first thing 
we did was to change the 
name to the National Gar- 
dening Association, which 
really reflected what we al- 
ready were. 'Gardens For Ali' 
was a link to the past; it was 


confusing to explain who we 
were on the phone. From a 
marketing point of view, the 
name change madę complete 
sense." 

The emphasis on market¬ 
ing is a key to the way Scott 
approaches his job. "Our in- 
tent and legał purpose is to 
serve others and not our- 
selves. To do that well, we 
need to run the association 
like a business. Not-for- 
profit is a tax status, not a 
State of mind. The difference 
between us and a business is 
that we put any surplus back 
into our programs." 

Along the way, the orga¬ 
nization sold its product 
sales division, Gardeners 
Supply, to the division's em¬ 
ployees and it is now an in¬ 
dependent organization. 

The monthly magazine's 
name has been changed to 
National Gardening, and it 
has become a glossy color 
publication. "We agonized 
over the name change," edi- 
tor Kit Anderson remembers. 
"We were really fearful of 
being too slick, too. But 
through our coverage and 
photographs, I think we've 
remained in close touch with 
our readers." 

Those readers are inter- 
ested in all sorts of gardening 
news. Articles in a typical is¬ 
sue can rangę from debugging 
apples to profiting from pop¬ 
corn and choosing the right 
tomatoes for your garden. 
The readers are by all ac- 
counts a dedicated bunch. 
When the magazine included 
a tongue-in-cheek article 
about growing "killcr hops" 
that were said to attack in- 
sects, it receivcd thousands 
of reąuests for information. 

Even though many Ver- 


monters aren't aware of the 
National Gardening Associ¬ 
ation, Scott and his Staff feel 
comfortable in the State. "I 
used to commute from my 
home in Greenwich, Con¬ 
necticut, to Manhattan, leav- 
ing at 7:10 a.m. and arriving 
at 8:50," Scott says. "Now I 
can leave my home in Bur¬ 
lington at 7:15 a.m. and be in 
Manhattan by 8:30 a.m. The 


S peaking French is not 
a reąuirement for 
making Brie and Ca¬ 
membert, but Ann Dixon, a 
former teacher who owns the 
Guilford Cheese Co., may 
find the language helpful. 
Her company, already mak¬ 
ing a name for itself in cheese 
circles, is teaming up with 
France's award-winning Fro- 
magerie Renaud-Gillard to 
produce, as authentically as 
possible, the Brie and Cam¬ 
embert France is so famous 
for. 

The arrangement is a tes- 
timony to the ąuality of the 
Guilford Cheese Co.'s prod- 
ucts, particularly because the 
company has been making 
cheese for only four years and 
the Renauds have been at it 
for four generations. No 
other American specialty 
cheesemaker has such an 
agreement, according to Ann 
Dixon. 

She and her family be- 
lieve that working side by 
side with a cheesemaker 
trained by Renaud will 
greatly increase her com¬ 
pany^ chances of making a 
world-class product. 


airport is smali and conve- 
nient to all parts of the U.S. 

"Besides," he adds, "Ver- 
mont has first-rate services 
and talents at affordable 
prices. It costs less to work 
here. And where else could 
my staff go and jump in a lakę 
at lunch time? We're only 
100 yards from Lakę Cham- 
plain." 

— Mark Pendergrast 


"When we first began mak¬ 
ing Camembert and Brie, it 
was beginner's luck," she 
said. "We had a lot of early 
success; then we came up 
against some problems we 
didn't have answers for. So 
what this connection did for 
us was provide support and 
expertise to let us see this 
project through." 

The Dixons make farm- 
stead cheese — cheese madę 
on the farm where the milk 
is produced. There are only 
three such operations in Ver- 
mont and only a few dozen 
in the nation, according to 
Mrs. Dixon. Only a smali 
percentage of them makes 
exotic cheeses like Brie and 
Camembert. 

The Dixons began their 
business by bottling and sell- 
ing raw milk in the early 
1980s. When that did not 
prove feasible, they began 
making cheese. Said Mrs. 
Dixon: "There is an old 
exprcssion in cheese lorę: 
'Cheese is milk's claim to 
immortality.' " 

Thcirs is a full-timc, fam- 
ily-run business on 120 acres 
in Guilford, near Brattleboro. 


Guilford Cheese (bmpan\ 
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I hings run in cycles, says Ann Dixon. 
The morę the marketplaces get used 
to having handmade farm products, 
the morę consumer interest there will be. 


Stepson Sam, 24, is the herds- 
man, tending the two dozen 
Jersey cows that produce the 
milk that his brother, Peter, 
29, uses to make the cheese. 
Ann, 45, does the marketing 
work; her husband, John, a 
surgeon, helped to design 
their original cheesemaking 
plant. 

From the first fresh 
cheeses they developed in 
1983, they expanded to a 
creme fraiche, then to Mont- 
Brie and Mont-Bert, versions 
of the soft-ripened Brie and 
Camembert, and a type of 
mozzarella. 

Ann delivers the cheese to 
local restaurants and Stores 
in her cooler-eąuipped van, 
and makes a weekly trip to 
the Boston warehouse of the 
national distributing com¬ 
pany that sends Guilford 


cheese to metropolitan areas 
around the Northeast. She 
also sells cheese by mail, and 
Guilford cheese is included 
in the mail order catalog put 
out by Shelburne Farms, a 
cheddar producer. 

Affiliation with the Ver- 
mont Agriculture Depart¬ 
ment^ marketing program 
has led to exhibits in food 
shows and favorable write- 
ups in magazines and news- 
papers. In fact, it was a New 
York Times food writer who 
convinced a dairy consultant 
that Guilford Cheese Co. was 
just the company to work 
with the Renauds. 

Last spring an experiment 
at the University of Vermont 
proved that the combination 
of American milk and French 
expertise could produce qual- 
ity cheese. When Jean Fran- 


cois Renaud gave his 
approval to that cheese, his- 
tory was in the making. 

The collaboration between 
the two companies reąuired 
building a 2,000-square-foot 
plant at the Guilford farm, 10 
times the size of the produc- 
tion area the Dixons started 
out with. The family hopes 
to increase production from 
500 pounds of cheese a week 
to about 3,000 pounds when 
their work with the Renauds 
is in fuli swing sometime 
this year. 

Under their agreement, a 
cheesemaker from the 
French company will work 
with the Dixons for about a 
year, teaching them the 
French way of making Brie 
and Camembert. A cheese¬ 
maker from Guilford will 
then travel to France to study 
with the Renauds. 

The Dixons will gain 
French cheesemaking exper- 
tise and will be able to use 
the Renaud name in adver- 
tising its products. The Re¬ 
nauds will be paid royalties 
on the cheese sold. 

But all this did not alter the 
Dixons' original plans. "It 
confirmed what we had in- 
tended to do all along," Mrs. 
Dixon said. "The biggest 
thing, and the most intangi- 
ble, is the morał support it 
has given us." 

Vermont has a number of 
pluses for the smali cheese¬ 
maker. After seeing the State 
last spring, Jean Francois Re¬ 
naud told Mrs. Dixon, "You 
have the capability here of 
making the finest cheese be- 
cause the rocky ledge on 
which your soil rests pro- 
duces the sweetest grass that 
makes the best milk." 

And, the Dixons are stra- 


tegically located for market¬ 
ing specialty cheeses. 

"About 70 percent of spe¬ 
cialty cheese consumed in 
the country is consumed in 
the Northeast," Mrs. Dixon 
explained. "We are two hours 
from Boston, four from New 
York, six from Philadelphia 
and 10 from Washington, 
D.C." 

Mrs. Dixon says she is con- 
fident that Guilford Cheese 
will continue to succeed. 
"The fastest growing area in 
dairy products is the spe¬ 
cialty product linę," she says. 
And specialty cheeses, build¬ 
ing on the name madę by 
such products as Vermont 
cheddar, are the fastest grow¬ 
ing of all, she adds. 

She believes that what her 

company is doing has impor- 

tant implications for dairy 

farming in places like Ver- 

mont because the state's S 

1 0 

smali, family-run farms can o 
process their own milk into g 
new products, such as Guil- | 
ford's cheese, and market x 
them directly. 

"The morę the market¬ 
places get used to having 
handmade farm products, the 
morę interest there will be on 
the part of the consumers and 
the easier the access for pro- 
ducers into these market¬ 
places. It's an example of 
how things run in cycles. Be- 
fore World War II, families 
did just these things. It's not 
a revolutionary thing. 

"I would love to see the day 
when Vermont is known for 
farm-produced products — a 
sort of mini Switzerland. I 
think we do have something 
of that reputation now, but 
we have to enhance it." 

— Mariannę Ogden 
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SPRING WATERCOLORS by Kathleen Kolb-Fisher 



Perron's Farm 
20Vi x 13%, 

$65.00, PFW027 



EXCLUSIVELY FROM 


\£rmontLife 


Vermont Life is offering special, lim- 
ited edition reproductions of two Kath¬ 
leen Kolb-Fisher watercolor paintings, 
numbered and signed by the artist. 

Tim’s Sugarbush evokes the promise 
of early spring in a sugaring scene atop 
a Vermont hill. The landscape beyond is 
ąuiet, timeless. 

Penoris Farm shows the austere 
beauty of late winter on a farm in the 
Northeast Kingdom of Yermont. 


Tim's Sugarbush 
14 x 10 Vi, 

$45.00, TWS026 


"My work is intensely regional because 
Vermont is important to me. By focusing on 
its smali details defining a specific place , I 
try to draw out a much larger reality." 



TO PLACE AN ORDER 

Just cali us at 802-828-3241 
from 8:00 am to 4:00 pm Monday thru Friday or 
use the handy order form at the back of this issue. 


These unusual and lovely watercolors 
are reproduced by the Meriden-Stinehour 
Press and printed by them on high qual- 
ity paper. This is an edition of 320 num¬ 
bered and signed prints of each 
watercolor painting. 

If ordered as a set of two prints, $ 100.00 
SET028. Shipped in a strong mailing tubę. 
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WhatWill Vermont’s 
Latest WweOf 
Developnient Bring? 


By John Donnelly 

d Eurich'S 150-year-old farmhouse perches high on a 
i Waitsfield hillside east of the mountains of the Mad 
River Valley. From the field behind his house, he 
sees majestic peaks far north and far south. Lincoln Peak, 
Mount Ellen and General Stark Mountain are his neighbors. 
Eurich, a 70-year-old former State commissioner of agricul- 
ture who now runs a large dairy farm, grew up in the valley. 
With his father and brothers, he fished and hunted during the 
autumns of a half century ago in those nearby mountains, 
once killing and dragging out a buck weighing 280 pounds, 
woods-dressed. The mountains were wilderness then, terri- 
tory for deer, bear, and, Eurich says, the rare catamount. 

When the ski industry took root here in the late 1950s, 
narrow trails were carved out of the Green Mountains' for- 
ested slopes and change came to the valley. Most people 
didn't mind the change, because the ski areas brought money 
to the valley, lots of it. 

Eurich (pronounced "Irish") now has a front-seat view of 
an even morę dramatic change in the nearby highlands. Peo¬ 
ple are not only skiing on the 
mountains, but living there as 
well. Lots of them. By day, Eu¬ 
rich sees from his back yard 
two dozen rooftops jutting 
above the trees at Sugarbush 
Ski Area's South Village — 
part of a condominium devel- 
opment built within the last 
three years. On a winter night, 
the view of development is 
morę revealing: the three 
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A condominium at Okemo looks 
out over the village of Ludlow in 
the valley below. Inset shoius 
Windows at Sugarbush in Warren. 


Jerry LeBlond, large photo; John Lazenby, inset 
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mountains look like lit-up 
Christmas trees, the lights 
from nearly 1,000 condos 
burning bright. 

The ratę of condominium 
building during the first half of 
this decade was furious on 
those three mountains — and 
on mountains stretching the 
length of Vermont. The boom 
slowed last year mainly be- 
cause of uncertainty about 
changes in the federal tax law, 
but State officials and tax ex- 
perts familiar with the new 
law now predict properties in 
yermontY mountains once 
again will become hot sellers. 

Condominiums — apart- 
ment complexes in which the 
residents own fuli title to their 
ąuarters and share ownership 
of the surrounding grounds — are now common around the 
fringes of every major Vermont city, and they are being built 
in smaller yillages as well. But it is as huge complexes of 
yacation homes in the mountains that they have raised the 
most obvious ąuestions. Despite the vital economic role 
played by ski areas, the suddenness of the latest wave of resort 
development, fueled by a strong economy and sustained by 
Vermont's natural beauty, has madę condo building in the 
high elevations a major environmental issue here. 

In committee rooms at the State House, on the floors of 
town meetings and in country homes and Stores, the debate 
over condominiums in the mountains often has turned herce. 
It pits the yiewpoints of developers against those of conser- 
yationists. The issues in all arenas are the same: How big is 
too big? How much control should State and local govern- 
ments have over developers' plans? And what impact will 
the growth have on the fragile environment of Vermont's 
highest ground? 

Concerning these issues, Eurich sits on the fence. He be- 
lieves Vermont needs to continue encouraging development 
to ensure a strong economy. Yet he also believes development 
needs to be well-planned so the environment is not harmed. 

But Eurich is morę concerned about anothcr issue, a less 
tangible and often overlooked impact of development: What 
will become of Vermont's smali towns? And, morę specih- 
cally, is Vermont in danger of losing its two-century-old tra- 
dition of neighbor helping neighbor? 

Towns are changing rapidly, dividing some places into two 
distinct communities: Rich town, poor town. In the lowlands 
often live the native Vermonters ; in the mountains, the new- 
comers. The inerease in population lowers tax rates, but it 
also forces towns to inerease services for schools and roads, 
hre and police protection and sewer and water capabilities. 
And according to Eurich, the most lasting impact is that the 
new people import a wholc new set of ideas and lifestyles. 

"WeYe losing our way of life," Eurich says. "We're losing 
contact with people. You didnY use to have someone who 
didnY choose to be neighborly. Now I donY even know what's 


Birches, condominiums , and elear blue sky at Okemo Mountain. 


happening to my neighbor, and 
we used to have daily con¬ 
tact. " 

He tells stories of how he 
and his wife, Alleen, would 
join others in the community 
at night to work on projeets. 
They dug a barbecue pit at the 
recreational field one year, put 
in a basketball court and show- 
ers in an old church another 
year. That type of activity 
hasnY happened recently in 
Waitsfield, according to Eu¬ 
rich, who says simply: "It's be- 
cause people donY know each 
other." 

Condominiums, of course, 
are not the cause of the alien- 
ation Eurich feels. They are a 
symptom of the social change 
that has come to all Vermont 
in the latter half of the 20th century. But they are also the 
cutting edge of the second major development boom to hit 
Vermont, and as such they are an undeniably important phe- 
nomenon. 

The change in 15 of Vermont's largest ski resort commu¬ 
nities has been dramatic. Of the 15, 12 now have morę ya¬ 
cation homes than year-round residences, according to the 
State Property Valuation and Review Division. In some towns 
there are several times as many yacation homes as year-round 
dwellings; in Stratton, the margin is morę than 10 to one. 

The concentration of development brought about by resort 
condominium growth has had both positive and negative ef- 
feets. Although a few towns are sharply affected, most Ver- 
mont communities are not. And State officials believe the 
roughly $275 million that ski resort activity adds to the Ver- 
mont economy annually is yitally needed, both in the ski 
towns and in the State as a whole. There are some who feel 
that condominium development may give the Vermont tour- 
ist industry something it needs very much — major, year- 
round resort attractions. 

Opinion surveys indicate Yermonters have mixed feelings 
about the new wave of development, but are skeptical of 
condominium growth generally. Roughly 70 percent of those 
surveyed by the University of Vermont's School of Natural 
Resources said there should be fewer condominiums built in 
the futurę, and morę than half said that increased develop- 
ment poses a serious problem for Vermont. But 71 percent 
said they believe that tourist activity means jobs for yer¬ 
monters, and three-fourths of those surveyed said that Ver- 
mont does not now have too many tourists. 

The condo boom took off in 1982. That year, environmental 
regulators reviewed applications for 1,498 condominium 
units, according to the State Environmental Board. In 1983, 
those numbers dipped slightly to 1,233, but a year later, ap¬ 
plications jumped to 1,746 umts. In 1985, regulators review- 
ing developments under Act 250, Vermont's main 
development control law, considered 2,104 units. From 1982 
to 1985, the inerease in value of yacation homes in the State 
was morę than $500 million, a 25 percent inerease in the 
total worth of Vermont's second home market. 



"Trails don't bother me that much. What looks luorse 
is seeing homes sticking out the sides of them 
— Farmer Wendell Coleman (left, with his 
father, Loren, on their farm 
in Winhall, near Stratton). 
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The boom has been attrib- 
uted to a nationwide increase 
in disposable income, to the 
tax benefits of owning a sec- 
ond home, and to a major 
change in the way resorts do 
business. Many Vermont ski 
areas have become four-sea- 
son, destination resorts with 
slope-side condos. Sunrise Yil¬ 
lage, a 550-unit condominium 
development at Killington Ski 
Area, for instance, used the 
marketing message: "Your ad- 
dress is a ski trail." 

Nowhere is the influx of 
condo owners so apparent as at 
an early Vermont destination 
resort community, Stratton 
Mountain Village. 

Stratton's $60 million vil- 
lage project, when completed 
this year, will include 173 condominiums and 170 hotel 
rooms on a 22-acre parcel. The most expensive condos cost 
$495,000, and Stratton officials say they have sold like hot 
cakes. 'They are not spending the money just for the condo. 
They are buying it for everything else," says Tom Meyers, 
Stratton's spokesman. 

The "everything else" includes the amenities of a cosmo- 
politan area. For shoppers, there's a complex of 30 boutiąues, 
three restaurants and a generał storę called "Bear Essentials," 
which features a "pot belly stove corner" and that day's news- 
paper from New York. For the person in business, there's con- 
ference space and a 950-car parking garage. For church-goers, 
there's Chapel of the Snows, which holds both Catholic and 
Protestant services on the weekends. And there are also the 57 
ski trails, 27 holes of golf and 15 tennis courts. 

Only four miles away is a very different Vermont: the in- 
corporated village of Stratton. Town Clerk Andrew King says 
Stratton's 100 year-round residents "live in the woods, pretty 
detached from those people on the mountain." The village is 
a crossroads, two white buildings at the intersection. The dirt 
road connecting the town to the resort is seldom used. "I 
think the boutiąues will be a little much for us down here," 
King says. 

The resort's goods may be pricey even for Sylvia and George 
Falk of Longmeadow, Mass., who bought a condominium 
eight years ago at Stratton for $76,500. Nevertheless, they are 
happy with how development has progressed on the moun¬ 
tain. The boom has perhaps tripled the worth of their condo. 

"This is paradise," Sylvia Falk declares, spreading her arms 
out in her white-walled living room at Stratton. 

But the couple is concerned about futurę growth at the ski 
area. They said the development has taken away the feeling 
of remoteness of living in the country. "Vermont is known 
for its strong environmental groups, and Pm glad of that. I 
just hope they don't overdevelóp it," she says. 

Critics of the real estate boom on the mountains say de- 
yelopers in some areas have overburdened the fragile ecosys- 
tems above 2,000 feet. 

"Ten to 12 years ago, you would drive up Stratton Moun¬ 
tain and see predominately a forest landscape," says Erie Pal- 


ola, associate director of the 
Vermont Natural Resources 
Council and a former ski racer 
at Stratton. "Now you drive up 
there and it's really an urban 
landscape at the bottom of the 
mountain. The buildings al- 
most dwarf the mountain. It 
amounts to overkill." 

David Rosow, president of 
Stratton's parent company, 
Moore &. Munger Inc. of Fair- 
field, Conn., strongly disa- 
grees. He says the number of 
trailside condominiums and 
hotel units has been con- 
trolled. "The yillage could 
have been much morę dense," 
he says, adding that his resort 
is a good example of how pru- 
dent planning can work to 
everyone's advantage. To back 
up his point, he mentions that environmental regulators took 
just six hours to review and approve the three-year plan for 
the yillage. 

Disagreements over growth at Stratton constitute a minor 
fray when compared to the fights over the issue at other ski 
areas. Killington and the administration of Gov. Madeleine 
Kunin, for example, waged a public war over the state's role 
in regulating growth. 

The battle spilled into the legislature , which approved, on 
the second-to-last day of the 1986 session, a water ąuality 
bill some have called the toughest legislation of its kind in 
the country. The law put strict guidelines on indirect dis- 
charges from sewage disposal systems into 95 percent of Ver- 
mont's waters. The toughest part of the law protects the 
pristine streams above 2,500 feet from any new or inereased 
sewage discharges. 

Longtime Republican State Sen. Arthur Gibb of Addison 
County, who retired after last year's session, sees parallels 
between the 1986 water ąuality law and the 1970 creation of 
Act 250. Gibb was an author of both landmark environmental 
laws. 

"In the 1969-1970 period, the legislature reacted to the 
rapid expansion of development throughout the State. The 
same thing happened in the last two years. The water ąuality 
bill is a pretty direct result of the expansion of ski areas, of 
all that condo development," Gibb says. 

The legislature^ action opened wounds that still haven't 
healed for some in the ski area business. Joseph Parkinson, 
executive director of the Vermont Ski Areas Association, said 
enyironmentalists used the law to curtail development. 

"The water ąuality law was aimed at stopping growth, not 
getting better water ąuality," Parkinson declares. "There's a 
problem with attitudes. People are looking at ways to stop 
you, not to do things right. Take the Vermont Natural Re¬ 
sources Council. They don't want to sit down and plan some- 
thing good. They want to fight you all the way." 

The 23-year-old Vermont Natural Resources Council, with 
3,500 dues-paying members, is the chief environmental lob- 
bying group in the State. VNRC has played hardball to ensure 
that growth is careful. 



"TJtis could have been another Coney Island if it 
started out that way. But it didn't. This started out 
as a class act. . . . We've continued that tradition." 


— David Rosow, Stratton Corp.'s chairman of the 
board (left, with Stratton's Ralph Rawson). 
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VNRC Executive Director 
R. Montgomery Fischer points 
to a map of Vermont behind 
his desk with 40 red pins stuck 
into rapidly developing areas. 
With a few exceptions, the 
pins are pushed into the back- 
bone of the State, the Green 
Mountains. 

"What are these areas going 
to be like 20 years from now?" 
Fischer asks. "Unless we are 
firm in our resolve to look 
back at the changes — and 
then look ahead — change is 
going to overtake us. If your 
antenna isn't sensitive to pick 
up on it, you're going to wake 
up one day and say, 'How did 
this happen?' " 


Some people in the mili 
town of Ludlow are asking that ąuestion now. "Ludlow was 
a ąuiet little town nestled in the Green Mountains. We've 
lost all that/' said a native, longtime Democratic State Rep. 
John Murphy. 

Two events in the last decade dramatically altered Ludlow. 
In 1976, a General Electric plant moved from Ludlow to Rut- 
land, taking with it hundreds of jobs. And in 1982, Timothy 
and Dianę Mueller purchased Okemo Mountain Ski Area and 
immediately embarked on a $30 million expansion project. 

The building of condominiums flourished. In 1981, 12 con- 
dos were built in town; by 1985, there were 158. The reaction 
to the jump in development was strong: By a 460-381 vote 
in 1985, Ludlow imposed a two-year moratorium on condo- 
minium development, only to hear later from its lawyer that 
such a moratorium was legally unenforceable. 

Murphy argues that condos on the mountain harm the en- 
vironment, displace wildlife, create lower-paying jobs for res- 
idents and higher housing costs. 'The town is being divided 
into the very rich and those that aren't. The working people 
employed by recreation find it very different. There isn't any 
great futurę in making beds and slinging hash," he says. 

Ski resort officials contest Murphy's allegation that resort 
jobs are low-paying, dead-end positions. There are many good 
careers for Vermonters there, they say. They also suggest that 
with the town's major industry gone, Ludlow's condominium 
boom probably came at exactly the right time for the town's 
economic health. But there is resentment among some Lud¬ 
low residents. 

A "flatlanders-go-home" attitude is easily detected by 
condo owners, said Nancy Levine of Albany, N.Y., who with 
her husband, Norman, purchased a condominium on Okemo 
in 1983 for $144,900. Levine points out her window to the 
town of Ludlow. The view makes one dizzy, as if suddenly 
looking out an airplane window. One-thousand feet below, 
Ludlow is a show of lights. 

"There's a certain reverse snobbery," Levine says. "I think 
people were upset about this initially. They felt it was an 
invasion. I think people were fighting what was happening 
even though it was to their benefit." 

Levine hopes that Yermonters will welcome the newcom- 


ers. "The laconic, taciturn 
Vermonter has to change be- 
cause it turns people off. Peo¬ 
ple will begin to leave," she 
says. "You hear remarks all 
the time. It's a sense of 'I be- 
long here ; you don't.' " 

Five hundred feet down the 
mountain, in a chalet, some 
other new second-home own¬ 
ers voice a different outlook on 
the real estate boom. 

Chris and Leroy Krumper- 
man of Glastonbury, Conn., 
purchased their Okemo chalet 
three years ago. "We were sort 
of naive. We didn't know what 
would be happening here with 
all the condo building," Chris 
Krumperman said. 

The couple is dismayed with 
the fast ratę of growth and is 
especially fearful for the environment. "I don't want to sound 
like a hypocrite because here we are in this house, but . . . if 
it all gets built up, it's just going to be like Connecticut," 
she said. "What's happening in Yermont is very similar to 
what's happening in the part of Connecticut we live in. We're 
losing the open land, our farms. We're concerned with what's 
happening to the environment." 

• 

Last year, Vermont's environmental regulators considered 
about one-third as many applications for condominium units 
as they had in 1985. A condo auction in Manchester fizzled, 
but the revamped federal tax codę retains the key shelter for 
condos and other second homes — the interest paid on sec¬ 
ond-home mortgages is still deductible. The tax changes may 
also foster the building of condo-hotels. 

Former Gov. Deane Davis, the father of Act 250 and Act 
252, a clean water measure, believes Vermont needs careful 
development. Davis sounds remarkably similar to his long¬ 
time friend Ed Eurich when he warns: "I think the danger in 
Vermont is that we could wind up with a society that is morę 
or less a suburb to Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, 
and maybe even New Hampshire." 

A. Judson Babcock, a veteran developer in the Mad River 
Valley, notes, "We're seeing an increase in traffic and morę 
offers are coming in. Pm not saying there's going to be a 
gigantic boom again, but I think there is going to be a steady 
increase." 

However, Robert Burley of Waitsfield, a noted Vermont 
architect, believes the water ąuality law and a bill calling for 
developers to submit master plans of futurę growth in rapidly 
developing areas — legislation expected to win passage this 
year — will slow growth in the mountains. 

Burley thinks that's good. "Pd rather see the State go care- 
fully, slowly, correctly, rather than building too fast. It can't 
be boom all the time. It shouldn't be. In the long run, it could 
be healthy to think things out and do things properly." 


John Donnelly, a Montpelier resident, is a reporter for the Associated 
Press in Montpelier and a free-lance writer. 



"I am environmentall\j minded, and l'd rather this 
rapid development of condominiums wasn't happening 
in our mountains. If I was a younger person , I would 
be spending a lot of time educating myself to see to 
that." — Former Governor Deane C. Davis. 
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Green Mountain Spinnery 

pf 


I n Putney, a dedicated group is spin¬ 
ning wool into yarn and trying to 
. weave at the same time a business 
that is both part of YermonTs agricul- 
tural fabric and a financial success. 

Green Mountain Spinnery, opened in 
late 1981, began because its founders — 
Claire Wilson, Libby Mills, Diana Wahle 
and her husband, David Ritchie — 
wanted to start a business that involved 
Vermont products and that contributed 
something to the State they had come to 
love. In 1986, the spinnery — housed in 
a former gas station at the Putney Inter¬ 
state 91 exit — produced about 26,000 
pounds of wool in 28 colors and three 
weights. From 1984 to 1986, its produc- 
tion doubled. It employs about 10 people 
and sells its products to nearly 900 shops 
throughout the Northeast and to about 
5,000 mail-order customers. 

Green Mountain is the smallest spin¬ 
ning mili in the nation. It is unusual be- 
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cause it produces yarn solely from wool 
grown in the region, it is organized as a 
worker-run cooperative and, in its short 
life, it has established a reputation for 
outstanding ąuality. Even morę unusual, 
the spinnery is a business born of a well- 
defined philosophy — to be a productive 
part of the Vermont community. Though 
smali, the business remains tied to that 
principle. The initial idealism of its foun¬ 
ders, whose ages rangę from 30s to 50s, 
may have been tempered by practicality, 
but phrases such as self-sufficiency, local 
resources, appropriate economic mix, 
and social change still crop up in their 
conversation and are obviously impor- 
tant to them. Such concerns are linked, 
however, to the other factors that make 
the business run: descriptions of the 
ideał fleece for their machines and esti- 
mates of the long-range financial Out¬ 
look. 

"It's hard for one person to make a 


statement about something like agri- 
business," said Wahle, "but we're so tied 
into the expansion of agriculture in Ver- 
mont, to encouraging a diversity of mar- 
kets and businesses that relate to the 
economy. That's what we're a part of." 

The spinnery is economically linked to 
the resurgence in the past two decades 
of sheep farming in Vermont. In the 19th 
century Vermont was sheep country and 
that economy rested mainly with the 
wool market. Today, most sheep are 
raised for meat, but the number raised 
for both meat and wool is growing. 

Starting a wool spinnery tied to the 
reemergence of sheep farming was a dar- 
ing undertaking for four people who had 
only marginal business experience. Wil¬ 
son, as a journeyman weaver, knew 
about finished yarns, as did Mills, a dean 
at Putney School and originator of the 
weaving program there. Wahle had 
learned some marketing as an adminis- 
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trator for the Community College of Ver- 
mont, and Ritchie felt confident that he 
could work with customers because his 
work in education and social service had 
involved listening and responding to peo- 
ple's needs. That still left a sizable gap 
in their collective knowledge. 

"It was a risk," Wahle acknowledges. 
"I think our families thought we were 
crazy. ,/ 

Wilson, Mills, Ritchie and 
Wahle originally came from 
outside the State — Maine, 

Indiana, New Jersey by way 
of Yonkers, and New Jersey 
by way of England. "Maybe 
out-of-staters do stuff be¬ 
cause of naivete," laughs Rit¬ 
chie, "but that's both a 
liability and an asset. We 
might not have tried it oth- 
erwise." 

Armed with the energy and 
vision of people acting on 
mutual convictions, Green 
Mountain's founders set 
about raising the money to 
start their business. They 
drew up a list of potential do- 
nors and wrote them about 
their idea. About 25 people 
loaned them a substantial 
amount of money, but that 
still left a gap, so the group 
obtained a $2,700 loan from 
the Brattleboro Development 
Credit Corporation. "I 
think," said Wahle, "even 
though it was a lot of money 
for us, it was such a smali 
amount for them that they 
decided to gambie." 

Elbert Moulton, executive 
vice president of the Brattle¬ 
boro economic development 
group, remembers the loan 
differently. "We thought it was a good 
idea because it would give local wool pro- 
ducers the opportunity to sell their prod- 
uct and would help diversify the use of 
farm land. Also, we liked the people. 
They seemed dedicated and we wanted 
to help." 

Help came also from the Vermont In- 
dustrial Development Authority and the 
Cooperative Fund of New England, 
which awarded the spinnery the first 
loan it had madę to an enterprise other 
than a food co-op, and from the Univer- 
sity of Vermont extension service, which 
had ties to local sheep breeders. 

Early in the planning process, the 
group found that Vermont sheep farmers 
would not be able to supply them with 


enough wool of the right ąuality. They 
decided they would have to draw from 
other New England States as well. How- 
ever, Green Mountain built in an incen- 
tive to help local farmers make use of 
their fleece; it offered a custom-spinning 
service that would spin as little as one- 
tenth the amount of fleece other mills in 
the region reąuired, thereby allowing 
farmers to sell wool products under their 


Newly spun yam is wound onto 
bobbins (above). fanice Rucker 
(opposite) weighs skeins, and some 
of the spinnery's colorful yams 
hang from a spinning framę. 


own names. 

The founders also visited nearby mills 
to get a feel for the production process. 
They researched and bought machinery. 
They visited Ireland and Wales to search 
out smali spinneries and to learn about 
specifications for the ąuality of yarn they 
hoped to produce. 

"We realized that there was morę to 
learn than anyone could learn alone and 
that we needed to specialize," says Wil¬ 


son, who now is in charge of product de- 
velopment. Wahle is marketing director, 
and Ritchie works on fleece acąuisition 
and managing production. Mills is less 
involved in the day-to-day operation, but 
takes part in planning and in developing 
new colors and patterns. Office work is 
shared eąually, and everyone knows how 
to run the production machines so that 
he or she can fili in or solve problems. 

Production is also the do- 
main of Ray Phillips, who 
has worked in spinneries for 
half a century and can re- 
member when nearly every 
New England town had its 
own mili. "I was working 
over in New Hampshire 
when Claire came to the fac- 
tory," he says. "She needed 
someone to set up the ma¬ 
chines, and I felt sorry for her 
because she couldn't find 
anyone to do it, so I helped 
them out, and then I left the 
other place and came here." 

Sales of the finished yarn 
are split among Wholesale, 
retail (via mail order or at the 
mili shop), and custom Pro¬ 
cessing. Wilson has worked 
with local knitters and de- 
signers to come up with 
nearly two dozen original 
patterns that are sold sepa- 
rately or as kits. 

"With nearly 90 compa- 
nies that sell yarn in the 
United States, we had to 
carve out our own niche," 
says Wahle, "and we're doing 
that by selling a product 
that's indigenous to Ver- 
mont. We have uniąue 
colors, our wool is soft and 
wears well, our kits have 
proved to be extremely popular, and 
we're very careful about customer ser- 
vice." 

Although Wahle, like the others who 
run Green Mountain Spinnery, still 
holds deep convictions, those are hardly 
the words — or strategy — of a wide-eyed 
idealist. 

GREEN MOUNTAIN SPINNERY 

The retail shop is open from 10 a.m. to 
5:30 p.m. Monday through Saturday. 
Shop and spinnery can be reached from 
Exit 4 of Interstate 91 in Putney. 


Nan Levinson is a free-lance wiitei with an 
interest in ciafts and entrepreneuńal enter- 
prises. She lives in Boston. 
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A " Full-time, Part-time" Farmer's 
Record of a Spńngtime Crop of Lambs 



n ow did we get into sheep farm- 
ing? Right now it's impossi- 
_ ble for me to say for surę. I 
can't even remember making a conscious 
decision to raise sheep — we just kind of 
drifted into the business year by year. But 
there's no mistaking that we're in it now. 
We buy our grain by the ton, not the bag, 
and have been doing our own haying for 
three years. We've even joined Yankee 
Shepherd Co-op to market most of our 
lambs — lambs that'11 start arriving in 
the next week or two. 

Raising sheep is hard work. And at no 
time of the year is this morę evident than 
at lambing, when sleepless nights and 
foul weather are added to our regular day- 
to-day chores. We have a flock of 65 
ewes. During lambing season this flock 
is what I like to cali a full-time, part-time 
job for our family of six. Lambing season 
is also a very satisfying time for us be- 
cause it is then, in the early spring, that 
we get to see the fruits of the efforts we 
make in the other 10 months of the year. 
This spring we're hoping to produce 
large, fast-growing lambs — ones that 
will be ready for market in about four or 
five months. We want to reduce our grain 
bill by feeding morę of the high ąuality 
hay we madę, and to increase our flock's 


Rick Eschholz, the author's son, 
łtolds a lamb inside the famihfs 
baru in Westford. 


lambing percentage — number of lambs 
per ewe — while reducing our lamb mor- 
tality ratę. Progress in any of these areas 
would improve our profitability. 

MARCH 4th: 


Spent the morning at Town Meeting. 
Usually I end up dividing my time be- 
tween the barn and Town Meeting be- 
cause we're Hnishing our lambing 
season. With Bill, our oldest, off to col¬ 
lege this year, we scheduled breeding so 
as to lamb later in order to take advan- 
tage of the warm weather — and BilPs 
being home for spring vacation in March! 

With only a week to go before lambing 
is scheduled to begin, I used the after- 
noon to unpack my lambing supplies and 
get them in order, making a list of things 
I needed to pick up at the feed storę. Also, 
I checked my supply of forms on which 
I record information about each lamb 
from the day it's bom to the day it leaves 
the farm. Accurate records take most of 
the guesswork out of decisions. Perform¬ 
ance data tell me which ewes to cull and 
which ewe lambs to keep as replace- 
ments. Our decisions were not always 
based on sound economics, but morę and 
morę they are becoming so. Why keep a 
nice-looking ewe that drops only a single 
when she can be replaced by a ewe that 
will produce large-framed, rapidly grow- 
ing twins each year? It took us morę time 
than I'd care to admit to see the light. 


MARCH 9th: 

First lambs arrived tonight — a set of 
triplets just after 8:30 p.m. Eve and I wel- 
come these early arrivals because they 
enable us to practice our lambing rou- 
tines. We've found that it's wise to de- 
velop routines because it not only makes 
our work easier, but also helps us to do 
things while sleep walking, if necessary, 
once lambing gets into fuli swing. 

When my youngest daughter, Karen, 
and I arrived in the barn, the ewe was 
attentively licking her three lambs. After 
penning them up together, I cleared the 
ewe's teats and milked out about 10 
ounces of colostrum. We like to give each 
newborn several ounces of colostrum 
with a baby bottle at birth; they seem to 
do better. While I tended to the ewe, 
Karen, our "lamby taxi ,/ (a name she gave 
herself four or five years ago), carried the 
lambs one at a time into the kitchen. 
There, Eve dried them off, eartagged, 
weighed, and vaccinated them, docked 
their tails, and castrated the two males. 
Once Eve had processed a lamb, Karen 
returned it to the barn. The routine took 
a little longer than usual tonight because 
we were out of practice. Once we get into 
the groove, the whole routine doesn't 
take morę than 10 to 15 minutes per 
lamb. 

Lambing season still excites Karen. 
She delights in each new arrival and gets 
new feelings of self-importance when she 
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takes on the responsibilities of helping 
out in the barn. Rick and Sarah, our two 
high-schoolers, couldn't care less. 
They're too busy with their homework 
and basketball to be interested in which 
ewe had how many lambs. But they pitch 
in on chores and any other "muscle" 
work that needs to be done. 

MARCH 15th: 

Rained again today. I guess that's the 
trade-off we madę when we decided to 
lamb late — rain and mud for snów and 
ice. Today the thermometer remained 
well above freezing all day. Was much 
too warm to keep the ewes shut in the 
barn. As a result, I had to check the flock 
morę freąuently throughout the night. 
Found a set of twins standing out in the 
rain when I went out at four. After morn- 
ing chores, we wormed all the ewes that 
had lambed already and then enjoyed a 
day off because no morę lambs arrived. 
Started to snów just before supper, but 
weather reports cali for clearing tomor- 
row. We certainly could use a few dry, 
cold days to firm up the mud in the barn- 
yard. 

MARCH 16th: 

Rained all day despite weather reports 
to the contrary. I swear ewes have built- 
in barometers; every time a low-pressure 
system comes our way several ewes de- 
cide that it's time to lamb. Today was no 
exception. On my two o ; clock visit to the 
barn this morning I discoverd three ewes 
in labor and got them settled in lambing 
pens. Labor must be contagious. No 
sooner had we finished with the first 
three ewes than Eve found another ewe 
about ready to deliver. And I thought we 
were heading back to our bed with its 
cozy down comforter! The four ewes had 
a total of seven lambs — not a bad night's 
work. Ninę morę lambs arrived during 
the day. We have a fuli house in the 
lambing area now. 

MARCH 17th: 

St. Patricka Day — beautiful sunny 
weather. Surę glad we took time after 
chores yesterday to rearrange the ani- 
mals in the barn so that we'd be ready 
for today's arrivals. Just after midnight a 
set of twins was bom. At 4 a.m., I found 
a large single walking around the barn. 
He seemed to be doing just fine — must 
have been bom an hour or so earlier — 
and he certainly didn't need any assis- 
tance from me. This lamb reminded me 
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of James Hayford's poem, 'The Winter 
Lamb": 


Hush now, have you not heardł 
Born to the cutting cold, 

The winter lamb comes furred — 
A white bali slickly rolled, 
Well-snouted, dour, absurd. 

There in the littered fold 
Its first unmuffled word 
Is clamorous and bold — 

Sleep easy, now you’ve heard. 


Sleep. That's what I need morę of right 
now. Come to think of it, the whole fam- 
ily could use a good night's sleep. The 
sleepless nights tend to sneak up on us 


T 

I he sky was beautiful 
JL tonight when I madę 
my last trip out to the 
barn before going 
to bed — one of 
those nights when you 
can count the 
individual stars. 


and take their toll before we know it. The 
kids, however, can sense when Eve and 
I have spent the better part of the night 
in the barn with new lambs. They simply 
steer elear of us until we start acting like 
real people again. At times like these, 
Eve likes to ask me why we're raising 
sheep in the first place. Usually I don't 
have a ready answer, but when I do, morę 
often than not, it's irrational. 

The sky was beautiful tonight when I 
madę my last trip out to the barn before 
going to bed — one of those nights when 
you can count the individual stars. With 
the heavens so elear, maybe Tli get a 
glimpse of Halley's Comet when I go out 
at four. 

MARCH 21st: 


Kids love to visit our farm, especially 
during lambing, and Eve and I love to 
have them around. Children aren't in- 
timidated by sheep the way they are by 
large farm animals, so they don't mind 
getting in the pens and being close to the 
lambs. On my way home from the uni- 
versity today I picked up Sarah Sweter- 
litsch, the 9-year-old daughter of our 


friends Dick and Sue. Sarah's been vis- 
iting our sheep sińce she first started to 
walk. She loves animals and is curious 
to know morę about them. For some 
time now, I've been promising her that 
she could spend a weekend at the farm 
during lambing and be my "assistant 
shepherd." This weekend I planned to 
make good on my offer. I just hoped that 
we'd have at least one lamb while she 
stayed with us. Little did I realize that 
Pd have nothing to worry about. 

After supper, Sarah joined us for the 
evening chores. We didn't even get a 
chance to start working before we all re- 
alized that we had a three-ring circus on 
our hands — four different ewes had 
lambs on the ground in the bamyard. 
Sarah was delighted! She ąuickly picked 
up on our lambing routine and helped us 
to get all the ewes settled into some 
makeshift lambing pens that we put to- 
gether in a hurry. At 9 p.m. we started 
the chores again, this time without in- 
terruption. Sarah was too excited to go 
to bed when we'd finished. All she could 
talk about was lambs. Finally, she fell 
asleep in front of the TV. 

MARCH 25th: 

Another night with no lambs. Eve took 
the 2 a.m. shift in the barn so that I could 
get my first uninterrupted night's sleep 
in almost three weeks. I woke up this 
morning feeling rested. Don't know how 
much longer I could have gone on with¬ 
out recharging my batteries. The weather 
was pleasant today, and no new lambs 
arrived — a perfect interlude in a rather 
hectic lambing season. To datę we've had 
87 births. 

MARCH 27th: 

The feed storę delivered our first load 
of grain today — almost 12 tons. (And I 
can remember when I used to lug it home 
in 100-pound bags in the trunk of the 
car.) I couldn't wait to see what the price 
would be this year — last year it stayed 
around $200 a ton for most of the spring. 
According to the slip the driver left, this 
year's price is $163, a considerable dif- 
ference. Feed is the largest single expense 
in running our operation. Anything that 
we can do to reduce its cost helps us to 
show a profit. If I can feed high ąuality 
forage, I can get by with little or no grain. 
Ever sińce we purchased haying eąuip- 
ment and started making our own hay, 
the ąuantity of grain that we've had to 
use has gone down steadily. Before that 
we had to depend on our neighbor Bill 












Phillips, who did our hay once he'd taken 
his in. We usually got one cut — and that 
cut was taken in August. Weil, you can 
imagine what we got. Although it had 
little or no nutritional value, it did insure 
that our sheep had enough fiber in their 
diet and that their stomachs were fuli! 
Last summer we took our first cut in 
early June and a second cut in early Au¬ 
gust, and the hay tested out at over 10 
percent protein. Grain supplements — 
except during lactation — are a thing of 
the past for our ewe flock. 

MARCH 30th: 

Easter Sunday. Did chores before going 
to church this morning. Relatively slow 
day, only one lamb arrived. In previous 
years when we lambed in January and 
February we sold several lambs to the 
ethnic market, but the numbers weren't 
there to build a business on it. Some of 
our friends do very well with the Greek 
Easter market, but it means a lot of extra 
work. And the dates shift from year to 
year. I can remember one year that we 
had to start lambing at Christmas time 
in order to have lambs ready for an early 
Easter. 

Only 12 morę ewes left to lamb — the 
end of the lambing season is in sight. If 
I sound weary, it's because I am. At least 
things won't be so crazy in the barn with 
only a dozen remaining. 

APRIL 3rd: 

Almost didn't have time for a shower 
this morning because two lambs were 
born while Eve and I were doing the 
morning chores. But I did manage to ar- 
rive on time for my 8 o'clock class at the 
university. We've really noticed the dif- 
ference this year of not having Bill 
around. I've had to set the alarm 20 min- 
utes early just to remain on time this 
semester. Lambing and morning classes 
seem to agree with me, however. I guess 
Pve always been a morning person. But 
it's a darń good thing that I wasn't sched- 
uled for any afternoon classes because 
during lambing season Pm ready for a nap 
right after lunch. And some days I even 
find myself taking one at my desk in my 
office! 

APRIL 12th: 


We drove over to the Norwich Inn to- 
day for a meeting of the Yankee Shepherd 
Co-op. Felt good to get away from the 
farm for a day. Left Karen and Rick in 
charge of things. As our farm has grown, 


we've come to realize that the intensity 
of lambing season produces its own va- 
riety of cabin fever. We know it's hit 
when all of us are wondering how much 
longer before lambing season's over. 

The co-op has had a profound effect on 
our sheep operation. Ever sińce we first 
got into the business in 1974, marketing 
has been the big bottleneck. Now we 
don't feel guilty when our lambing per- 
centage improves because we know that 
our co-op will be there to market all the 
lambs we can raise. 

Lost two lambs to coccidiosis today. I 
know that with the muddy conditions 
we've had this spring such losses are in- 
evitable, but I still have trouble accepting 


/ we weaned all 
lambs that were 
old enough. . . . We've 
been serenaded all day 
by the lambs baaing in 
the bams and the ewes 
calling back to them 
from out back. 



them when they happen. I guess I'm not 
a real farmer yet. 

APRIL 15th: 


We filed our federal and State taxes to¬ 
day. Eve and I have been working on 
them on and off for about two weeks 
now. A nasty job — especially when 
you're farming. Each year we have to put 
our emotional attachments to the farm 
aside and account for our sheep operation 
in dollars and cents. The forms are very 
matter of fact. Nowhere is there a linę 
for "preferred lifestyle" or the like; all 
the tax people want to know is how 
much we spent and how much we took 
in. And each year when we look at the 
balance sheet, we have to ask ourselves 
if it's all worth it. This year well have 
to figurę the depreciation on the $400 
manure spreader and the $600 1967 
GMC flatbed hay truck that we went 
halves on with Art and Celeste Woolf, 
neighbors who also raise sheep. One 
thing we have learned, however, is that 
we can't buy new or expensive eąuip- 
ment and still keep our sheep farm profit- 
able — at least in the eyes of the IRS. 


APRIL 21st: 


Walked around the pasture this morn¬ 
ing and discovered a coyote strike. How 
do they know how to single out the fast- 
est growing ones? The coyotes had laid 
open the lamb's belly and eaten the in- 
ternal organs. One of the hind legs was 
gnawed to the bonę. Not a pretty sight. 

While doing chores this afternoon, I 
spotted a coyote leaping over my four- 
foot electric fence. By the time I got my 
rifle and loaded it, the coyote was gone. 
Pd heard of strikes on other farms in 
Westford — mainly calves — but this 
was our first encounter with coyotes. 
Several neighbors told me that they'd 
heard howling down by the river every 
so often. Usually heard them at dusk or 
in the middle of the night, they said. 

The next to last ewe lambed today. 
That leaves only No. 45, and she doesnl 
look as though shell lamb for another 
six weeks if she lambs at all. 

MAY 3rd: 

Today we weaned all the lambs that 
were old enough to be separated from 
their mothers and turned the ewes out 
to pasture. We've been serenaded all day 
by the lambs baaing in the barns and the 
ewes calling back to them from out back. 

This afternoon we weighed all the 
weaned lambs and started them on the 
grain, hay and water diet that will bring 
them all to market weight in 90 to 120 
days. 

JULY 14th: 

Lambing season officially ended this 
morning when No. 45 decided to end her 
holdout. I had already given up on her 
and placed her on this year's cull list. But 
now Pil have to reconsider after finding 
her twins — one solid black and the other 
white with black patches — bouncing 
around the barn at chore time. 

It's on days like this when Pm out 
working with the animals that farming 
means the most to me. The work is hard, 
the hours long, and the profit margin nar- 
row. But to work with life itself in a dis- 
ciplined way, to be close to the land and 
weather, to do work that essentially mat- 
ters, is worthwhile and morę than worth- 
while. c Cft 


Paul Eschholz has not one profession, but 
three. In addition to his work as a sheep 
farmer, he teaches English at the University 
of Vermont and is co-founder of New England 
Press, a publishing company in Shelburne. 
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j[nter is severe and orderly. It shuts us 
indoors, bundles us in down and wool, 
and proookes a feeling of constriction that 
by March bas become a gentle but pewasioe 
claustrophobia. Sugaring is the first crack in 
that dam. The days warm; snów melts and sap flows. Even 
though color is sparse when sugaring begins, there's a 
cjuickening in the woods, a feeling of excitement that's hard to 
miss. But it's not until later that the real disruption of our 
headiest season begins to make itself felt. Within weeks, a 
welcome disorder captures fields and woodlands; blossoms and 
burgeoning green life confront and then usurp the remnant 
snowbanks of our dead-white past. The first birds can be seen 
in the woods along with the hundred shades of green that 
April and May alone possess. The annual reoolution is under 
way again. It spreads from field to forest, and soon the showy 
banner of the much-loved shadbush (eastern sewiceberry) 
brightens roadside and woodlands alike (ouerleaf). 


Woodcuts by Mary Azarian 
Sugaring in Peacham, Richard W. Brown 
Oyerleaf: Shadbush in Blossom, Peru, Stephen Swinburne 
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re the shades of vivid, blooming naturę, the smells of 
mud and manure, the sound of birdsong and flowing 
water really morę intense than those same smells 
and sounds a month later, or does it only seem so? We feel 
them morę intensely nono because our senses are starued, just 
as our palates hunger for the first piąte of dandelion greens. 

Hożo many of us lie azoake in those early mornings 
with the zoindoiu cracked just enough to hear the day's first 
birds? What firm-minded Puritan among us doesnt relish the 
sight of the first bloodroot blooming, let alone a trout lily or 
hepatica? The green world seems close and vivid and perhaps a 
bit ouerzuhelming. Smali wonder then, that this is the time in 
Vermont that morę people complain about than any other. 
Mud, min, the razu air, the business of tozun meeting; it's all 
too much after the long, quiet ordeal zve've just survived. 

The season's intensity is unfair, necessary, unauoid- 
able, and exciting. Cali it Druidism if you like; no 
less practical a man than the late Sen. George D. Aiken 
declared that he had heard and understood the "silent but 
impresswe sermons preached by the jack-in-the pulpit," and 
counted a smali clump of Dutchman's-breeches he successfully 
transplanted as among his most significant early achieuements. 

The smack-and-tang of spring is in the air nożu. The 
sun rolls uphill tozuard the year's height, gaining 
momentum, pulling along a zuorld of improbable 
color and actiuity. Nature's busyness is expressed 
as much in human gardens and kayak races as 
in the nezuly burgeoning forest greenery or the 
actiuity of a beauer pond. We are neuer morę 
azuare than nożu that zue share the zuorld 
zuith the plants and animals Aiken referred 
to as "naturę's people." Our interdependence 
is obuious as zue escape zvinter's enclosures and 
greet a zuorld regained. 

— T.K.S. 



Photos From Upper Left, Clockwise: 
Beaver-Chewed Stump, Kindra Clineff; 
Danville Cat, George Cahoon Jr.; 
Kayak and Bibs, Richard W. Wyman; 
Trout Lily, Ted Levin. 
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Y ■ ^ HEY PEER AT YOU from 

1 the top of a garbage can. 
■ They weed your garden — 
ffl they harvest it, too. And they 
!g|j systematically punch holes 
I in your lawn. 

-L 'They/' of course, are 
those furry visitors who add a certain ad- 
venture to life in Vermont. Plant a few 
seeds, put in a lawn or just move into a 
house — and they're likely to come right 
along and join you. 

Vermont is well suited to host such 
performances. Among the most rural of 
all States, it has long been blessed with 
an abundance of wildlife. When we try 
to exercise squatter's rights, these native 
Vermonters are ąuick to remind us that 
they were here first. 

It doesn't help much to realize you are 
the intruder instead of the other way 
around. The long row of spinach looks 
like a dotted linę when they Hnish. The 
rosebush you set out is a foot shorter 
than last year — whether yanked down 
from below or clipped off from above, 
you are not ąuite surę. 

Still, however, you feel you have a 
right to a few shrubs and a presentable 
yard. So your course is fairly elear: (1) 
find out who your visitors are, and ( 2 ) go 
about keeping them in their place — or 
at least out of yours. 

One of the most common guests in 
Vermont homes and outbuildings is an 
appealing little creature, the white- 
footed mouse. Brownish in color, it has 
large ears, liquid-dark eyes and snowy 
underparts. You may find its tiny dark 
"biscuits," as my mother delicately 
called them, along a shelf or on a stair- 
way. The mouse itself may scurry along 
the joists of a garage or woodshed, or may 
place its cottony nest in your bureau 
drawer. 

Urged by impending motherhood, the 
female mouse builds a domed nursery of 
soft fibers. Ordinarily her home is under 
an old log or in an abandoned and made- 


over bird nest, but if your building is 
close to the woods, she may accept this 
inadvertent hospitality. Then, in no 
time, you've got mice. 

The results may be impressive. Our 
neighbors in Lincoln, Larry and Helen 
Seibert, had last visited their cabin late 
the previous summer. When they opened 
it for the next year they discovered it had 
been a winter rodentarium. 

"I was going to warm up some coffee 
cake," Helen told me when I arrived in 
response to her cali, "but decided you'd 
like to be in on it too." 

She pulled down the oven door. The 
oven was crammed with grayish white 
fluff. As I watched, the whole works be- 
came agitated: Quizzical eyes and a be- 
whiskered nose poked out at me and 
vanished. 

I was about to ask the origin of the 
fluff, but Helen was ahead of me. Word- 
lessly she swept her hand toward the 
sofa. One end of it looked like an aban¬ 
doned sleeping bag. 

She contemplated the oven with its 
cottony contents. "Short of a cat, Ron, 
what are we going to do?" she asked. 

Since the "we" obviously meant the 
three of us, I considered the problem. It's 
hard to make an elderly cabin mouse- 
tight. Then, too, the beauty of the deer 
mice, as they are also called, makes you 
think twice about doing them in for 
good. But you can discourage them. 

Gentle and trusting as they may ap- 
pear, deer mice seem to prefer domestic 
privacy. Once the nest is disturbed, the 
female usually takes her family else- 
where. In the case of the mice in a 
friend's attic, this must have been a de¬ 
cided relief for the mice: the tender pink 
youngsters had been bedded down in a 


"Quizzical eyes 
and a bewhiskered nose 
poked out at me . . 


mat of itchy fiberglass insulation. 

Withhold your hospitality by putting 
away edibles such as nuts, crackers and 
fruit. This will help curtail the little ro- 
dent's collectoTs urge. Thus your boots 
and bureau drawers may remain free of 
sunflower seeds and shelled peanuts. 

The companionable deer mouse is eas- 
ily caught in a live trap. Release the cap- 
tive along a wild overgrown fence row. 
Take it at least five miles away or your 
tiny passenger will come back for an- 
other ride. 

Luckily, as with many of our wild crea- 
tures, the domestic urge is likely to dis- 
appear when winter arrives in earnest. 
Hence when you get the mice ousted in 
the fali you may be free of them until 
late the next summer. 

Summer is also the time for the 
mouse's portly cousin, the woodchuck. 
Eagerly consulted for its prognostica- 
tions on Groundhog Day, the 'chuck 
finds its popularity to be short-lived. By 
the time your iris and lettuce have 
sprouted, the second of February has 
been forgotten. You may wish the same 
for every woodchuck in Vermont, too. 

It seems the whistlepig — as the wood¬ 
chuck is sometimes called for its high- 
pitched squeal when alarmed — is an- 
other creature that has found our ways 
to its liking. Once a resident of sparsely 
wooded clearings and forest edges, it now 
often inhabits the largest "edge" of all: 
the brushy fields and pastures, yards and 
shrubby walls we spread out in abun¬ 
dance. So the 10-pound rodent digs right 
in. 

From its underground system of tun- 
nels the 'chuck sallies forth on its er- 
rands of no mercy to the local greenery. 
It samples peas and pigweed, dahlia and 
dandelion with complete impartiality. In 
its eyes the Vermont landscape must 
seem one gigantic smorgasbord. 

Although it's really a type of squirrel, 
the 'chuck seldom does much climbing. 
A four-foot barrier of chicken wire with 
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the bottom six inches buried will usually 
keep it from the garden. So will a strand 
of electric fence about six inches from 
the ground. 

A friend of minę drags old sneakers and 
well-sweated clothing around the edge of 
the garden, and then abandons the smelly 
things where the woodchuck will get 
wind of them, so to speak. Supposedly it 
works fine. Doubtless it adds to the land- 
scape decor, as well. 

It has long been the advice — if not 
the practice — to place a few odorous 
plants such as onions and horseradish 
along a garden edge. This supposedly will 
deter four-footed nibblers such as wood- 
chucks and rabbits. I've tried it, but the 
animals merely madę a detour. The next 
step — a solid wali of such effluvium — 
is a bit alarming in itself. 

A woodchuck can sometimes be en- 
ticed into a large live-trap. If it escapes 
capture itTl retreat into its burrow for the 
winter anyway. Thus your problems 
come to an end in October. Trouble is, 
your plants retire for the season, too. 

The end of summer makes smali dif- 
ference to rabbits. They are active in all 
kinds of weather. The flowers and veg- 
etables are gone in winter, yes, but there 
are still buds and twigs and tasty bark 
for the chewing. 

Two bird-loving friends, the Butlers, 
planted roses and blackberries and flow- 
ering crabapples around their new home 
one autumn for their feathered neigh- 
bors. Their fur-bearing neighbors, too, as 
it turned out: the local bunnies worked 
the new bushes over from November to 
March. The slanting cuts, typical of ro- 
dents and rabbits, were all too evident. 

"We thought the plants were safe with 
wire screen around the stems to stop the 
mice," Nancy Butler said as we surveyed 
her plants' abbreviated branches. "How 
were we to know rabbits would stand on 
their hind legs?" 

Luckily, many of the shrubs bounced 


back in the spring. Now Greg Butler 
shovels some of the drifts away each 
winter so the rabbits are without a step- 
ladder. Deep snów also favors the un- 
dercover work of mice, so he gets a 
bonus. 

Fences and live-traps work as well for 
rabbits as for woodchucks. Luckily the 
'chucks' cousins, the sąuirrels, seldom 
cause much garden damage: they'd wel- 
come a fence ten feet high. An occasional 
chipmunk may gnaw its way into a 
pumpkin patch, but its entertaining 
ways enable you to forgive it. 

The aerial exploits of these bushy- 
tailed acrobats are exciting — and some¬ 
times exasperating. If you care for winter 
birds you'11 probably agree there's no 
such thing as a sąuirrel-proof feeder. 
Some feeders just take morę time to fig¬ 
urę out, that's all. 

Hang the food Container out in the cen¬ 
ter of a long wire: the sąuirrel does a 
tightrope act all the way out — some¬ 
times upside down. Put bird seed on a 
window sili and you'11 learn how high a 
sąuirrel can leap. Occasionally the rascal 
even drops down from the roof. 

A feeder on my second-story window 
was an easy mark for that soft-furred 
night visitor, the flying sąuirrel. It 
climbed a mapie tree on the lawn, ex- 
tended its legs so the wrist-to-ankle flaps 
were spread out like Batman, and glided 
40 feet to the feeder. Then, with a mouth- 
ful of seeds, it leaped out into the dark- 
ness and glided back to the base of the 
tree. 

Sąuirrels are opportunists, taking their 
food where they find it. This may even 
extend to the eggs and the young of birds. 
My wife, Peg, and I watched helplessly 


"Gentle and trusting, 
deer mice seem to prefer 
domestic privacy." 


as a red sąuirrel cleaned out a nest of 
young tree swallows high in a knothole. 
Even chipmunks aren't above reproach: 
they'11 take the eggs from a nest and hide 
them, which doesn't help at all. 

A sheet metal "skirt" or sąuirrel guard 
will discourage these rodents from 
climbing poles to get at bird houses. Myr- 
tle Orvis's property near my home glit- 
ters with a startling array of boxes atop 
poles clad all the way up with roofing 
tin. "But we raised two families of blue- 
birds," she announced triumphantly. 

For all their cleverness, sąuirrels read- 
ily blunder into live traps. If you're re- 
duced to such dealings, plan on a 10-mile 
trip for the little captive. City parks al- 
ways have room for one morę — or so I 
have been told. 

Don't be like a friend of minę who had 
little understanding of the territorial 
habits of gray sąuirrels. "We catch them 
one after the other," he said, "and let 
them go out over the back fence. Been 
doing it all winter — I never saw so many 
sąuirrels!" 

Another bushy-tailed visitor, the 
skunk, does not climb trees or even 
bushes. Its keen nose and strong claws 
are busy down at ground level. If it dis- 
covers grubs in your lawn itTl dig them 
out, one at a time, until your yard looks 
as if it's been used for golf practice. The 
aromatic naturę of the skunk makes you 
hesitate about shooing one away, of 
course, no matter how well it's de-grub- 
bing your grass. 

In reality, skunks are amiable crea- 
tures. I've had my hands on four of them, 
wild and unexpurgated, and have regret- 
ted it not at all. So your live-trapped cap- 
tive may travel 10 miles to an abandoned 
pasture without incident. Cover it, as 
any live-trap, with a dark cloth; its oc- 
cupant will ride morę peacefully. Take it 
away in somebody else's car and enjoy 
the ride. But don't tell him I sent you. 

And don't do as a lady did who had a 
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skunk in the cellar. The local authorities 
suggested she make a trail of crumbs up 
a plank on the cellar hatchway steps and 
out to freedom. "Thanks," she told them 
on the phone a day later, "now I have 
two skunks in the cellar." 

Since skunks are nocturnal, the time 
to close off a cellar or the underside of a 
porch is after they've gone foraging in the 
evening. A bright light or a well-placed 
electric fan may make the dormitory too 
lively for a good day's sleep. This will 
often work with bats in an attic, too. 

Which brings us to another gate- 
crasher: the raccoon. Gifted with abun- 
dant curiosity, an innate cleverness, the 
raccoon is a dozen pounds of acrobat, 
burglar and clown. It seems to spend 
much of its time trying to outwit us mere 
humans, and the rest of the time suc- 
ceeding at it. 

To a raccoon everything is edible until 
proven otherwise. ItTl pry the lid off a 
garbage pail or even push the pail over 
for easy picking. A chicken house visited 
by a 'coon ends up a shambles — eggs, 
chickens and all. 

Few things escape a 'coon's curiosity. 
Joe Mason, a youthful friend near me in 
Lincoln, was in the business of selling 
earthworms for fish bait one day and out 
of it the next: a ring-tailed visitor com- 
pletely depopulated his backyard worm 
farm in a single night. 


Raccoons are omnirorous. 
That means they like 
all of your garbage. 


Morę than one gardener has given up 
raising sweet corn because of raccoons. 
Others have a running battle with them. 
"If they'd take one or two ears I wouldn't 
mind," George Purinton lamented. "But 
they rip one open and maybe take a half 
a bite. Then they go to another plant — 
and another, all night, until it looks like 
a hurricane went through the whole 
field." 

Red pepper sprinkled on the cornsilk 
may discourage the masked marauders, 
but it needs renewing after a rain. A little 
minerał oil on each silk makes for greasy 
paws and may send the 'coons off to a 
morę cooperative crop. But notice that 
word "may." Beyond this degree of cer- 
tainty I will not go. 

Raccoons tuck themselves into a hol- 
low tree or ledgy cave and let the Ver- 
mont snów blow as it will. They seem 
to have a touch of insomnia, however, 
and may prowl around once or twice dur- 
ing the winter. If a hanging chunk of beef 
suet for the birds comes up missing in a 
January thaw, one of these furry rowdies 
may have hauled it up, hand over hand, 
for a midnight snack. 


A Iow electric fence is usually a good 
raccoon guard. A friend of minę whose 
corn had been partially roughed up by 
'coons refused to let the rest of his crop 
go the same route. So he stretched a bare 
strand of electric wire around the garden. 
Then he and his son watched ąuietly 
with the yard light turned on, to see if 
the visitors would return. 

They came back all right: single file in 
typical raccoon custom, with momma 
'coon followed by three cubs. Right along 
the path they ambled, headed for the 
tasty treats they'd left the night before. 

The female's black nose must have hit 
that wire right on target, for she recoiled 
with a yip. Her broad hindside crashed 
into the first youngster, who tumbled 
backward into cub Number Two. This, 
in turn, brought them careening into 
Number Three. 

"And each coon must have thought 
it'd been attacked by the other," my 
friend said, "because the whole works 
started the biggest free-for-all you ever 
saw." o O™ 


Ronald Rood of Lincoln, na tur a list and 
writer, has had intimate knowledge of wild- 
life for many years. He is the author of several 
books of naturę sketches, including the re- 
cently re-issued, Loon in My Bathtub. He has 
been a regular contributor to Vermont Life 
for many years. 
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ITIhe walls of Al Danis's family 
I room in Essex Junction are covered 

Ji_ with history. Here, in a place of 
honor at the foot of the stairs, is a picture 
of his father, Arthur Danis, a smali man 
standing tali in front of his 1938 Dodge. 
There, on the far wali, is an enlarged pho- 
tograph of the Lakeside mili baseball 
team, taken just before a gamę with their 
arch rivals from the Winooski mili. Ar¬ 
thur Danis was a star of the Lakeside 
team. 

There are yellowing photographs of 
aunts and uncles, grandparents, nieces 
and nephews, cousins too numerous to 
count. Graduations and weddings are 
recorded on those walls, alongside the 
family reunions. 

"Getting your picture taken was a very 
popular thing to do," recalls Danis, who 
grew up in Lakeside, at one time the 
French enclave in Burlington^ south 
end, near Pine Street and the present 
General Electric plant. "The French say- 
ing was, 'On va aller se faire poser — let's 
go get our picture taken.' For no reason 
at all, they would all troop down to a 
studio or cali a photographer to come to 
their homes." 

Danis's grandfather migrated to Bur¬ 
lington from a farm in Quebec shortly 
after the turn of the century, believing, 
as did thousands of his countrymen, that 
"les rues sont faites d'or — the streets 
are paved with gold." Instead of gold, the 
immigrants found jobs in the woolen and 
cotton mills of Burlington and Winooski. 
The Danis family settled in Lakeside in 
one of the mill-owned duplex houses that 


By Sally Johnson 

Ą 

/ ł l Danis 
/ remembers his 

1 ™ childhood 

in Lakeside as an idyllic 
time of friends and 
musie, of hockey games 
on Potasli Brook and 
sandlot bali games 
played with homemade 
baseballs and bases 
madę of satid-filled 
potato sacks ..." 

were rented to workers for $2 a week. 
His son, Arthur, married 17-year-old Al¬ 
ice LaCourse and went to work in the 
mili. Arthur and Alice Danis had seven 
children. 

Al Danis remembers his childhood in 
Lakeside as an idyllic time of friends and 
musie, of hockey games on Potash Brook 
and sandlot bali games played with 
homemade baseballs and bases madę of 
sand-filled potato sacks. The culture he 
grew up in was a culture of musie and 
song. "We would be sitting on someone's 
porch," he recalls, "and, always, some- 
body would puli out a guitar or a fiddle 
and start to play." 

It was a culture of family. The resi- 
dents were poor and the unpaved streets 
turned to mud when it rained, but Danis 
remembers best the potent sense of com- 
munity. "We were as free in another's 
house as we were in our own. Everyone 
was family." 


The language of Lakeside was the 
French dialect of Quebec Province. Que- 
becois was spoken at home and at St. 
Anthony's Parish School, where the re- 
ąuired uniform was knickers, white shirt 
and narrow red tie, and the nuns carried 
"clappers" (paddles) to enforce disci- 
pline. No one in Lakeside would have 
considered sending a child to public 
school. 

Within the limited horizons of Lake¬ 
side, Arthur Danis was known as "the 
millionaire." A shrewd businessman, 
Danis had left the mili in the early 1940s 
to buy the grocery storę at 37 Conger 
Street that became the A. Danis Market. 
From his storę, Danis dispensed food, 
gossip, and credit to his customers when 
times were hard. He even helped some 
of them buy their houses when the mili 
decided to sell them. 

"They paid him back," his son says, 
"every penny." 

When Al Danis was 10, his family, 
having outgrown their house in Lake¬ 
side, moved "to a big house on 'Park Av- 
enue.' " ("Park Avenue" was Lakeside 
lingo for "anything across the tracks.") 
Danis and his brother Claude were so 
homesick they would hide in the back 
seat of the car when Arthur Danis went 
down to his grocery. It was a homesick- 
ness Al Danis never completely got over. 

"I never felt like I left Lakeside," he 
says. "I haven't left it today." 

The themes of Al Danis's life are those 
of Franco-American culture: musie, re- 
ligion and family. They are repeated 
again and again in the orał histories of 
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farmers of French descent from the 
Northeast Kingdom and in scholarly 
studies conducted by social anthropolo- 
gists. They are the portable values of a 
culture that has been uprooted not once, 
but twice. And survived. 

But although French-Canadian culture 
in Vermont survived its double uproot- 
ing — Hrst in coming to Canada, then to 
Vermont — there are signs that it might 
not survive what many of its individual 
members wanted most — assimilation 
into the dominant Yankee culture of 
their chosen State. French-Canadians in 
Vermont today face less outright dis- 
crimination than they did a half-century 
ago. But there are signs that their dis- 
tinctive culture is fading. 

"It's sad/' Danis admits. "But the real- 
ity is, this is not Quebec." Nevertheless, 
the French-Canadian legacy in Vermont 
remains a rich and varied one. 

• 

"The French-Canadians were not Old 
World immigrants but New World im- 
migrants," notes Andre Senecal, a Que- 
bec-born professor of romance languages 
at the University of Vermont. "The mov- 
ing created a bunker mentality: 'We will 
survive by being separate. 7 The converse 
of that was the family and the communal 
participation in the calendar of religious 
events. It is a love of food, a love of musie 
— musie before anything else." 

Musie was as much a staple of Franco- 
American culture as pork and johnny- 
cake. In the early decades of this century, 
any parish would have had morę than a 
dozen talented fiddlers. The musie was 
joyous, upbeat — "foot-tapping musie," 
Bert LaGue of Derby Linę calls it. "There 
was always a guitar and fiddle. Everybody 
gathered on the back porch to play on 
Sunday afternoon. Quite a few of the 
families played instruments." 

At the same time, musie was personal. 
"Certain songs belonged to certain peo- 
ple," Danis recalls. "The songs carried 
the personal imprint of the singer until 
that person died. If it was Uncle Joe 7 s 
song, no one but Uncle Joe would dream 
of singing it. When he died, then it was 
passed on to another family member." 

Musie was a means of passing down 
family histories from generation to gen- 
eration in a culture that for many years 
had little formal education beyond reli¬ 
gious training. Boys stayed in school only 
until they were big enough to be useful 
on the farm or in the woods. In a curious 
cultural twist, French-Canadian women 
are likely to be better educated than the 
men, among the older generations. 


rr\ 

I hough French- 
I Canadian culture in 
Vermont survived 
its double uprooting . .. 

there are signs that it 
might not surowe what 
many of its indioidual 
members wanted most — 
assimilation into the 
dominant Yankee 
culture ..." 


Even today, says Senecal, "the suspi- 
cion of education remains a prevalent at- 
titude in French-Canada." 

The world of the Franco-American was 
focused inward, not outward. The family 
was the focal point of life. 

"The family has always been the cen¬ 
ter," observes University of Vermont an- 
thropologist Peter Woolfson. "The farm 
was an economic unit that operated fam- 
ilially. Later that was extended to family 
businesses. The mili system was also 
familial; before child-labor laws, the 
whole family would often work together 
in the mili." 

So powerful is the bond that many 
older Franco-Americans still rarely form 
close ties outside the closely knit circle 
of the extended family. Regis Langelier, 
a Quebec-born psychotherapist, set up a 
practice in South Burlington four years 
ago. The hard part for older Franco- 
Americans, he says, is overcoming their 
innate distrust of outsiders. 

"Franco-Americans are reluctant to 
seek help outside the family," says Lan¬ 
gelier. "There is a mentality of self-help 
within the family. At most, they might 
go to a priest. Once they do come in, I 
find they are very determined to work 
hard." 

The glue that cements the family is 
religion, an ornate, highly embellished 
form of Roman Catholicism that caused 
dissension between the French and Irish 
as early as the 1850s and provoked fights 
between Catholic and Protestant school- 
boys as late as the 1940s. 

"My generation was disciplined in re¬ 
ligion," says LaGue, who grew up in 
North Troy and Newport. "It played a 
major role in French culture. I sent my 


children to Sacred Hcart (a parochial 
school in Newport). It was automatic. 
When we were young, it was considered 
wrong to send kids to public school/ 7 

Religion was the centerpiece of 
Franco-American family life. It was the 
discipline of family prayers each night. 
At the same time, it was the exuberance 
of Reveillon, the party that traditionally 
follows Christmas Mass. Often, the eat- 
ing and drinking and dancing lasted until 
dawn. Danis remembers weddings that 
lasted for two or three days. Even funer- 
als, he says, "were a time for joy." 

"We will go to any length to be home 
for the holidays," he says. "My son in 
Florida, he doesn 7 t ąuite understand it, 
but he drove all the way home last year 
just to be with us at Christmas. 77 

The dark side of the Franco-American 
experience is the cultural and linguistic 
isolation that once confined Franco- 
Americans to ethnic ghettos, denying 
them both economic success and polit- 
ical influence. 

The reasons are complex. Some say the 
Yankees and the Irish discriminated 
against the newcomers; Senecal says the 
French culture was eąually to blame. 

"The plight of the French-Canadian 
was bringing the mentality of Canada to 
the United States, 77 says Senecal. "The 
elite — the priests, the doctors, the law- 
yers — set up institutions that would 
promote ethnic identity and keep the 
English at bay. 

"The bad thing about pluralism is that 
it condemns you to a life of poverty. The 
values of the ghetto are totally at odds 
with the American dream. 77 

Whatever the reasons, the effects are 
verifiable. Despite the size of the French- 
Canadian population in Vermont — 37 
percent of the Vermont population 
claimed French heritage in the 1980 U.S. 
Census — Franco-Americans, who have 
tended to vote Democratic ever sińce the 
Depression, have never elected a gover- 
nor, lieutenant governor or speaker of the 
Vermont House of Representatives. De¬ 
spite some success in electing local lead- 
ers to city-level posts or the State 
legislature (former State Sen. Russell Ni- 
ąuette of Winooski was a notable ex- 
ample in the legislature), statewide 
success has largely eluded French-Ca¬ 
nadian office-seekers in Vermont. 

In part, the lack of statewide political 
success may have been due to cultural 
clannishness. Some of it is surely due to 
the fact that French-Canadians are morę 
numerous in the northem third of the 
State, and that for years they were Dem- 







ocrats in a State dominated by the Re- 
publican Party. But there have been 
subtler reasons as well. 

"We would let others go ahead of us, 
thinking they knew morę," explains 
Robert Gaudreau, a U.S. Customs officer 
who lives in the border town of Beebe. 
"Among the French, if a fellow gets 
ahead too far, four others try to puli him 
back. There's a streak of jealousy." 

Neither does it seem that Franco-. 
Americans have wielded much influence 
in the Vatican. Bishop Louis de Goes- 
briand, the first bishop of Burlington, 
who served from 1853 until 1899, was a 
Frenchman. Bishop John Michaud, who 
succeeded him, was of French and Irish 
extraction. Since then, the bishops of 
Burlington have all been of Irish descent. 

Senecal explains that "until 1910, the 





Yermonters of French descent who came 
here via Canada share a vigorous 
heritage spanning morę than 200 years. 
Clockwise from upper left are Daniel 
Roy of Averill, Jeanne Charron of 
Rutland , and Albert Pratt of Aoerill. 

-•- 

Vatican followed a policy of pluralism, 
but it ąuickly recognized the potency of 
the Irish as a political force, and tumed 
the U.S. church over to them. Irish su- 
premacy lasted until the 1960s." 

Cultural isolation also has had signif- 
icant economic implications for the 
French population. Woolfson says 
Franco-Americans are poorly represented 
in what he calls "high status" profes- 
sions. Of 1,359 doctors, lawyers, dentists 
and accountants in the State, only 7.4 


percent are of French descent. Of 1,220 
officers and directors of 87 major Ver- 
mont corporations, only 3.9 percent are 
Franco-American, and most of them are 
clustered in banking, railroads and in- 
surance. 

(It should be noted that because Ca- 
nadian banks often refused to lend them 
money, French-Canadians were the first 
to form credit unions. The Union St. Jean 
Baptiste, which began as a cultural or- 
ganization, has become a large insurance 
company.) 

"They are underrepresented in the 
Professional, managerial ranks," says 
Woolfson. "In terms of blue-collar work, 
they tended to do specialty work and get 
well paid for it. They have done less well 
economically in white-collar work. Den- 
tistry is the one exception. The morę as- 
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similated they are, the better they do 
economically." 

Woolfson does not see blatant discrim- 
ination as the root of the problem. 
Rather, he blames "a back-door discrim- 
ination." 'Tor instance," he said, "I don't 
think high school guidance counselors 
have the same expectations for the 
Franco-American kids that they have for 
the others. There are no role models who 
speak French. The people who speak 
French are the workers, not the bosses." 

Senecal echoes Woolfson: "I don't 
think they were actively discriminated 
against. They were victims of history, in 
the wrong place at the wrong time — 
several times." 

Solange Beaucage, president of La 
Societe des Deux Mondes, a Franco- 
American cultural organization, remem- 


Many of Vennont's Frettch-Catiadian 
citizens live in the northem towns 
along the border with Quebec. Here, 
at Norton , one can stand with one foot 
in Canada and the other in Vermont. 
The border neatly dioides the storę. 

-•- 

bers feeling the subtle sting of cultural 
prejudice when her son was in school. 

"My oldest boy spoke only a little Eng- 
lish when he went to school," she says. 
"The teacher automatically said he was 
stupid. I didn't speak up then, but I would 
tell her now that he was smarter than 
her. He could speak two languages and 
she could only speak one." 

In recent years there has been progress: 
better pay and less discrimination. Mod- 
ern-day French-Canadian Yermonters 


have madę their marks in the trades, as 
builders and developers, and in many 
other areas. Many Vermonters of French 
descent are numbered among the state's 
most successful farmers. But if the ves- 
tiges of cultural prejudice are disappear- 
ing, so, too, are the traditions of Franco- 
American culture. 

One reliable indicator of a culture's 
strength, says Woolfson, is language. As 
of 1980, only 5 percent of Vermonters 
said they spoke French at home. Al- 
though Bert LaGue practices his French 
diligently, two of his five children speak 
no French at all. The same pattem holds 
true in many other families. 

Fewer Franco-Americans attend mass 
every week, although church attendance 
among the French as a group remains rel- 
atively high. Morę and morę, the chil- 
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Cecile Briggs 


dren are moving out of the family circle 
and assimilating into the mainstream. 
Langelier has seen the effects of those 
changes on his patients. 

'The older people want to keep the 
traditions intact, but the young are less 
devoted to the traditions," he says. "I 
deal with tensions created by divorce, by 
children moving away. Many times, fam- 
ilies have to sell their land outside if the 
kids don't want to farm. Upward mobil- 
ity creates a distance between parents 
and children." 

As a University of Vermont under- 
graduate, Carmen Preseault, Bob Gau- 
dreau's daughter, enrolled in a federal 
program designed to promote bilingual 
education and cultural awareness in el- 
ementary schools in areas with large 
French populations. The federal money 
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Faces of French Yermont: Irene Annis 
of Averill; folk fiddler Wilfred 
Guillette (arms folded, helów); and 
Ste. Anne's Shrine on Isle La Motte, 
in 1666, the site of an early 
French settlement. 

-*- 

ran out four years ago, and UVM no 
longer offers the program. Preseault has 
moved to Florida. Although she makes a 
point of speaking to her children in 
French, she has little hope of passing on 
her heritage. 

"We have friends in Florida — the 
Beauregards from Vermont. We get to- 
gether to sing French songs," says Pre¬ 
seault. "I still go to Mass. But I think 
once my folks' generation is gone, the 
culture will die out." 


It is a prospect that saddens Al Danis, 
although he, too, considers it inevitable. 

"It's difficult in this environment. Pm 
concemed about the culture. . . . You 
can't preserve an experience. The people 
who can belt out a repeating song are 
dying and not being replaced." 

Danis consoles himself with the 
thought that "time may wash away some 
of the customs, the musie, the language, 
but as long as the experience of the close- 
ness of the family remains, we have the 
important part." 

He sits back, gazing at his history on 
the walls around him. 

"The pictures," he says, "are to help 
me remember." 


Sally Johnson is a free-lance writer who lives 
in Middlebury. 





























































T Ihe view from Clcrmont Terrace 
near St. Mary's Church in Newport 
compresses the early years of my 
life into an instant. There it is, looking 
out over Lakę Memphremagog, that the 
magie of memory blends geography, peo- 
ple and events. The lakę loses itself in 
the distant hills of Canada as its waters 
move to the sea along a route that 
roughly marks the path my people fol- 
lowed in coming here. 

My mother fell in love with Newport 
on her honeymoon in 1912. Her immi- 
grant husband was taking her from Que- 
bec to Norwich for his first U.S. job as a 
telegrapher on the Boston & Maine linę. 
Later that year, they returned to stay, and 
all 10 of their children were born here. 
Our lives revolved around St. Mary's 
church and Sacred Heart School just 
across the courtyard. It was an island of 
French-Catholic culture where my 
mother, especially, felt assured, confi- 
dent that we would be raised in the faith 
and language that were our heritage. I 
loved to tease her by addressing her in 
English, or worse, by using the coarse 
"Canuck" vernacular. She considered 
the latter an abomination and its use in 
our house earned the transgressor a cold 
stare that was far worse than any verbal 
reproach. 

Even at the death of my son, killed in 
an Air Force training accidcnt in 1978, 
the grandmother he never knew inter- 
posed her conviction. How comforted 
she would have been to know that the 
chaplain who prayed over him was an 
Irish priest named Dominie Joseph Fin- 
nerty! She would have accepted this holy 
man as she did that happy group of fam- 
ilies, the Ryans, the Cavanaughs and the 
Mullaveys, who lived beyond our French 
enclave but were members of our parish. 
Their mystiąue penetrated even her tight 
circlc of God and family, so she accorded 
them special dispensation to belong to 
that class of English-speaking "out- 
siders" she called "Les Americains." 

Through the worst years of the Depres- 
sion there was never a suggestion of de- 
feat in our lives. Rather, there persisted 
an optimism that prayer and education 
would prevail. We felt fortunate that my 
father had a steady job and a huge garden 
in which we all worked. Mr. Bouffard had 
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A Persona I 
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GrowingUp 
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revolved around family and 
church. In Newport's St. 
Mary's Parish he serced as 
an altar boy (top photo , 
opposite). Lambert is front 
and center , left of taller 
youth with censer. Below are 
LamberPs parents and young 
Herman and brother Lou, 
first as boys f then as 
ceterans of World War II. 


a farm about a half-mile down the road 
where he butchered. One of my earliest 
recollections is of going to the roadside 
with my mother as she shopped for heart, 
liver, and blood sausage from the back of 
his Model-T storę. Another family had a 
few cows, and their son Paul would de- 
liver the raw milk in canning jars. We 
ate morę than one evening meal with the 
pervasive aroma of the stable about us as 
he stretched out on the living room floor 
to read the funnies in the Boston Post. 

The day in 1934 when my father 
leamed he would have to move his fam¬ 
ily 12 miles south to Orleans, where he 
was now freight agent for the Canadian 
Pacific, was the only time I ever saw my 
mother ery. No other event was to dev- 
astate me like the tears of this woman 
who had been the Gibraltar of my life. It 
meant lcaving the cocoon of her beloved 
St. Mary's, where all the children had 


been baptized, and going to a wilderness 
where her boys would be expected to 
shower with others in public schools. 
Her death in 1939, at age 50, may have 
spared her much grief. I have often won- 
dered how she would have survived hav- 
ing four sons sent off to war. Had not her 
younger brother fled into the deep Que- 
bec bush to escape that first "English" 
war, World War I, only to succumb to the 
dread Spanish influenza? 

I remember my mother fondly, and I 
sense her benevolent presence at all of 
our gatherings by the shores of that lakę 
which first attracted her. 

My father had a reverence for language. 
I always spoke English to him. There was 
not in his speech even a hint that this 
tongue was acąuired and I never heard 
him utter an ungrammatical sentence. 
Stacks of The Saturday Evening Post and 
National Geographic in our basement 
were university to this unpretentious 
man who had known only sixth grade in 
a rural Quebec school and a smattering 
of junior high school training in New En- 
gland. He was a testimonial to Emerson's 
dictum that true education does not be- 
gin until a spark of curiosity has flashed 
in one's brain. 

This had occurred for him at the little 
railroad station down the hill and across 
the Connecticut River from the Hanover 
plain, where he worked, selling tickets 
for Boston or New York. Dartmouth pro- 
fessors buying the tickets awed him with 
the exquisite ąuality of their speech. He 
sensed the power of "this musie" and 
resolved to master it. How proud he was 
when I received my Navy appointment 
to Dartmouth in 1944 after two years of 
sea duty! Even that fine experience did 
not preparc me to tell him how proud I 
was of him, or that I loved him, the day 
he drove his Buick the 90 miles down old 
U.S. 5 for my graduation. 

Dad was a self-taught musician who 
expressed his inner poetry as organist at 
St. Mary's from 1915 to 1934. My brother 
Lou and I spent cndless hours at the con- 
sole depressing keys as he adjusted pipę 
stops in the bowels of the giant instru¬ 
ment and called, "next." It was a recur- 
ring chore because the building went 
unheated through the week and the or- 
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O lstensibly, the prob¬ 
lem was language. 

The Irish, who arrived in 
New England well before 
the French began mass im- 
migration, wanted their 
sermons delivered in Eng- 
lish. The French-Canadian 
newcomers could not un- 
derstand sermons in Eng- 
lish; neither could they 
confess their sins in a new 
tongue. 

In reality, the scope of 
the conflict was much 
broader than language. An- 
thropologist Peter Woolf- 
son of the University of 
Vermont notes that the 
Irish had borne the brunt 
of the "anti-Catholic, anti- 
foreign backlash" when 
they landed in the New 
World in the 1840s. They 
wanted nothing morę than 
to fit in with Yankee soci- 
ety and feared that the 
French-Canadians would 
touch off new xenophobic 
sentiment. 

'The Irish, in order to avoid call- 
ing undue attention to their religion, 
toned down the pomp and ceremony 
of their services and built churches 
that blended into the New England 
landscape/' Woolfson observes. 'The 
French-Canadians felt uncomfortable 
in these plainer Irish churches. To 
them, a nchly embellished church 
was essential to the dignity and 
grandeur of their faith." 

There was morę than a little irony 
in the situation, sińce French ex- 
plorers discovered Vermont and the 
first European settlement in Ver- 
mont, Fort St. Annę, was established 
on Isle La Motte in 1666. In reality, 
the French were here first, even 
though Yankee land claims and Irish 
immigration later usurped that early 
hołd. 


Interior, St. Joseph 
Church, Burlington. 


Robert Keenan, chair- 
man of the centennial 
committee at St. Joseph, 
explains that the purpose 
of the new parish was to 
minister to the needs of 
Franco-Americans in Bur¬ 
lington, Winooski, Col- 
chester, Essex, Charlotte 
and Shelburne; plus the 
creation of ten "missions" 
to serve parishioners who 
lived in outlying towns. 

Three years later, Bishop 
Louis de Goesbriand was 
sent to establish the first 
diocese in Burlington. An 
advocate of national-lan- 
guage parishes, he author- 
ized a French-language 
parish in Winooski, St. 
Francis Xavier, in 1868 
and two morę, in West 
Rutland and Center Rut- 
land, the following year. 

By the time he died in 
1899, he had also estab¬ 
lished French-language 
parishes in St. Albans and 
St. Johnsbury. The only 
other official national-language par¬ 
ishes in Vermont are Polish parishes 
in West Rutland and Bellows Falls. 

Bishop de Goesbriand's support of 
national-language parishes set him 
apart from his Irish colleagues in 
other parts of New England who 
strongly resisted the idea. William 
Goss, archivist of the diocese, says 
"the other New England bishops re- 
fused to establish French-language 
parishes or to send French-speaking 
priests to predominantly French par¬ 
ishes." In time, some of them were 
forced to relent when French parish¬ 
ioners threatened to rebel. 

Although national parishes still 
exist in Vermont, only St. Francis 
Xavier in Winooski continues to 
Schedule weekly masses in French. 

— Sally Johnson 


A Matter Of Faith 

Ver m< >i it s I )ist 11 lct ive 
French Parishes 

-d®- 

The French found little sympathy 
for their plight in the Diocese of 
Boston, which, at the time, included 
Vermont. The diocesan hierarchy 
believed the French should assimi- 
late. At the same time, the church 
hierarchy of Quebec opposed crea¬ 
tion of national parishes because it 
wanted the prodigal parishioners to 
come home. 

Even so, Bishop Fitzpatrick of Bos¬ 
ton in 1850 reluctantly authorized a 
new parish, St. Joseph, to serve the 
French in Burlington. The new parish 
was to be "the first national language 
parish for Americans of French de- 
scent in New England," according to 
the plaąue in front of the second St. 

Joseph's, built in 1887. 
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gan went out of tune as the church was 
warmed up for Saturday confessions and 
Sunday masses. He always rewarded us 
with some Bach fugue, and that master's 
works today evoke feelings beyond the 
ąuality of the musie. I see feet seeking 
pedals for deep sounds; I see hands en- 
gaging stops labelled "diapason" and 
"vox humana." 

I perceive in my parents divergent re- 
sponses to their adopted country. One 
was insular, with a need to preserve our 
ethnic and religious birthright; the other, 
no less faithful to his traditions, was 
morę attuned to values in the new. I am 
enriched by the contribution each madę 
to my life. 

Our house at 93 Pleasant Street ad- 
joined the Catholic cemetery. Lou and I 
earned precious dimes there shoveling 
dirt. It was not unusual for us to serve at 
a reąuiem mass, hurry to extinguish all 
those banks of candles on the massive 
catafaląue, and race home through the 
pine woods a ąuarter the richer. Clothes 
flew as we changed. We would then jump 
the fence with our shovels to be of fur- 
ther service to the deceased. When we at 
last brought my mother's coffin there, 
within sight of where she had borne us, 
I could not avoid looking across her open 
grave to that smali window above the 
kitchen sink. From there, she had 
watched so many times before, in silent 
prayer, this time-worn scene in which 
now had come her turn to play the cen¬ 
tral role. Lou cried. 

Route 5 was a big part of our lives — 
this was the way the world came to us. 
But a highway hill was for sliding, too, 
in those days of little nighttime traffic. 
No flight to exotic places can match the 
nostalgia of those traverse rides on cold, 
moonlit nights. Those long bobsleds 
could carry up to 16 passengers, little 
ones riding in the lap of an older brother 
or sister. The best conditions called for 
a glazed surface. At a signal from the 
owner-driver, those not making the ride 
would give us a running push. 

There was a frightful rumbie as we ac- 
celerated and the machinę hurtled down 
the highway. Iron runners grating over 
occasional gravel left a trail of sparks that 
lent a hellish cast to our mission. There 
were shouts and screams and an occa¬ 
sional French expletive [Ca va en mau- 
dit!). What a picture we must have been, 
in scarves, tuąues and footwear that 
would be the despair of ski-fashion mag- 
azines! There was security in being 
crowded together, and I wonder if there 
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Mhrough the worst 
M years of the 
depression, there was 
never a suggestion of 
defeat in our lives. 

Rather, there persisted 
an optimism that prayer 
and education would 
preoail ..." 
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ever was a denser pack of gregarious hu- 
manity so committed to the celebration 
of life. Cries of relief greeted the long 
glide to a stop, and then a gaggle of voices 
erupted as everyone volunteered his ex- 
citement. There was no shortage of help- 
ers in the spirited haul back up the hill. 

St. Mary, Star of the Sea, rests high on 
the glacial dnft between the main body 
of the lakę and South Bay. I began near 
this pile of Derby granite, and my early 
years centered under its Roman arches. 

In contrast to the twin belfries that 
still dominate the town, I recall a gentle 
and self-effacing man. Father Norbert 
Lachance lived the parables he spoke 
from his pulpit, and I cannot forget the 
Sunday he wept as he exhorted his flock 
to better lives. His mability to chant on 
key was a humanizing ąuality that en- 
hanced the goodness he radiated. He was 
ąuietly articulate, with the scholaTs zest 
for knowledge, and his brief visits to our 
classes at Sacred Heart were memorable 
events. I can hear the considered pace of 
his impeccable French urging us to excel 
in every way. To the child's mind that 
needs no reason, his neat black serge al¬ 
ways seemed to me a sort of shining ar- 
mor. I have lost my sense of taste, but 
the raspberry sandwich he shared with 
me that long ago morning, after I had 
served mass for him at the mission in 
West Charleston, is tart in my memory. 

Sacred Heart School clings to the north 
face of an escarpment that rises precip- 
itously from the lakę. Before bulldozers 
scrambled those places I remember, the 
play yards (one for boys and one for girls) 
were carved shelves, and no one ever 
ąuestioned the ground rule which dic- 
tated that a foul bali hit over the fence 


and down the hill was an out. Nor do I 
recall that anyone ever kicked dirt on 
Sister Bernadette's skirts to protest a 
close cali at home. The role of women 
has never been an issue to one whose 
formative years were entrusted to Les 
Filles de la Charite du Sacre Coeur de 
Jesus. 

Four French pioneers of that order 
crossed an ocean in 1905 to escape sec- 
ularization, and with those who followed 
they madę an inestimable contribution 
to the land that gave them refuge. The 
story is pure America, and their zealous 
response to adversity was to leave its 
stamp on thousands of pupils. I was one 
of them. I chafed under some of their 
monastic rules. Yet there is something 
attractive across the years about eating 
in silence from a refectory bench as one 
of the sisters read aloud from some great 
book. (First prize to Sister Marie-Wilfred 
whose lyrical cadence still rings in my 
head.) Surely, the practice invites com- 
panson with the cacophony that assaults 
the ears in a suburban school cafeteria. 

Morning chapel and Sunday prome- 
nades in rank make my remembrances 
seem to reach far back beyond my own 
life. All was order and the order of one's 
soul was the ultimate goal. I cannot 
count the times my errant behavior was 
followed by the admonition that I was a 
child of God, charged with making some¬ 
thing of my life, and that my failure 
would cause much pain to my father and 
mother. To this day, the words, "I will 
pray for you," symbolize for me the nob- 
lest thought that one human being can 
entertain about another. 

This ambience of piety was reinforced 
in the spring of 1946 when I was privi- 
leged to visit Sister Ehe in her finał ill- 
ness. She had put aside her pain and she 
told me of her rapture at being soon in 
the presence of her maker. I stood awk- 
wardly by in a naval uniform, unable to 
respond to the glow of her visage, filled 
with remorse that the ardor she knew 
had eluded me. 

I never return to Newport without a 
visit to Clermont Terrace. The view re- 
freshes me, and I hear the Angelus. 

Herman A. Lambert traveled the world for 
the Navy in World War II, taught high school 
mathematics in Orleans in the early 1950s 
and then in New York State for morę than 30 
years. He and his wife moved to a spot near 
Newport late last year, where he hopes, 
among other things, to teach as a volunteer 
at Sacred Heart High School. He asked that 
his article be dedicated to his eldest brother, 
John, and John’s wife, Doris. 









Gardening: The Complete Guide to Growing America^ Fa- 
vorite Fruits and Vegetables, by The National Gardening As- 
sociation. Published by Addison Wesley Publishing Co., 
Reading, MA, 1986. $34.95, hardcover ; $19.95, paperback. 


Whoever originally decided to classify gardening books as 
non-fiction must never have met an earwig. Or never had the 
kind of disappointing too-wet, too-cold, too-buggy, too -some- 
thing gardening season most of us experienced last year. 

Near the end of a four-month struggle that produced only 
peas and potatoes, three gene-mutated sąuash/pumpkins, a 
handful of stringbeans and an embarrassingly large radish 
harvest (they love poor soil and neglect), I wasn't in the mood 
for a glossy gardening book and its glib hints. But Gardening, 
the ambitious distillation of ideas from 250,000 diehard green 
thumbs across the country, compiled by the Burlington-based 
National Gardening Association, proved the antidote. In the 
very last days before frost, this broad-minded, eclectic guide 
had me out there making simple earwig traps (a flower pot 
stuffed with newspaper and inverted on a stick — they work), 
cheerily turning over a bed decimated three times by insects, 
and best yet, busily making plans for next year. 

Gardening, with its lovely color photographs (one-fourth 
of which were taken in the Burlington area) and sprightly 
illustrations by Elayne Sears, morę than ąualifies for coffee 
table display or mud-season dreaming, and is also a hard- 
working, serious companion. 

Basic information on choosing a site and the preparation 
and nurture of a garden is well presented. There are lots of 
important tidbits as well — how wood ashes, improperly 
applied, can actually build up toxic amounts of cadmium and 
copper; how plants grown downslope from an older house 
may absorb lead from paints; what should not go into a com- 
post heap. 

A National Gardening Association poll of members re- 
sulted in selection of the "40 fruits and vegetables most often 
grown by American growers," according to the authors, and 
each of the 40 gets fuli treatment. Spinach, for example, has 
five color photos, information on eight varieties and the best 
ways to plant, fertilize and harvest. 

The ubiąuitous onion has an even morę exhaustive chapter, 
with subentries on storage onions, sweet onions, bunching 
onions, pickling onions, garlic, shallots, leeks and multiply- 
ing onions. If you've got a ąuestion about Allium cepa, the 
answer is probably here. 

Fruits and berries are covered carefully, with special atten- 
tion to fruit pests and diseases and the most ecologically safe 
and effective means of control. 

Every variety of plant mentioned is cross-referenced to a 
master list of 168 seed and plant companies, including Ver- 
mont favorites like Vermont Bean Seed Co. in Bomoseen and 
Jardin du Gourmet in West Danville, and exotics like Pepper 
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Gal, a Florida firm offering "over 100 edible varieties" of 
peppers. Seed exchange contacts are also given. 

A large glossary explains gardening terms, from the familiar 
to the unusual, including "frass," "the sawdustlike materiał 
found around the opening madę by a boring insect." Always 
wondered what to cali that stuff. 

Suffused throughout Gardening is a spirit of encourage- 
ment, of shared knowledge, and a sincere invitation to enjoy 
one of civilization's most basie achievements, practicing the 
art of horticulture in a garden of one's own. 

— Elaine Keen Harrington 


A Year of Beasts, by Ashley Wolff. Published by E.P. Dutton, 
New York City. $10.95, hardcover. 

A childhood remembered is the theme of Ashley Wolff's A 
Year of Beasts, her fourth book in as many years. A "logical 
seąuel," according to Wolff, to the acclaimed A Year of Birds, 
this work carries on the adventures of young Ellie and her 
baby brother Peter in and around their Vermont farmhouse. 

A calendar of months that evolved from an alphabet de- 
signed in art school, A Year of Beasts links the cycle of naturę 
to the rhythm of a year in the context of a loving family. The 
result is a work both spare and rich, fuli of smali, serene 
moments. Wolff has a surę sense of her audience, and children 
will delight in the discovery each month of a new wild ani- 
mal. 

Though wild, these are largely benign beasts, and familiar: 
white-tailed deer in January, a woodchuck in March, otters 
in May. The animals never ąuite connect with the child- 
world; they pause on the threshold, sometimes seen by the 
children, sometimes merely sensed. Raccoons peer in a win- 
dow at night under a round, white moon ; a porcupine bristles 
as the children bike past with their bearded father. 

The illustrations are stunning. The bold, hand-tinted, lin- 
oleum-block prints (favored for "their clean, uncluttered 
look," says the artist) make up a visual poem, fuli of texture 
and resonance. The orangy-red of a fox echoes the color of 
the mother's hair and Ellie's rag doli as the child lies in bed 
with a winter cold. The black and white of Holstein cows 
strike up a visual relationship with the striped skunks and a 
pet border collie. Even plants, woodpiles, and roots take on 
life in swirls of mauves and tans, and a beaver's taił is speckled 
like the cushion of Peter's stroller. 

On the book's tailpiece, the animals are gone, but their 
tracks remain in the snów. The children point with glee. This 
last page, we suspect, is as much for the author as for the 
children. It really happened after all, it says. Yes, the beasts 
were here. 

— Nancy Means Wright 




















PLANNING A VERMONT VACATION? 

PREPARE YOURSELF WITH 


FINDING VERMONT 

An Informal Guide to 
Vermont's Places and People 

By Tom Slayton, 

editor of Vermont Life Magazine 

FINDING VERMONT is an insider's 
guide to the people, land and history 
that make Vermont distinctive. Tom 
Slayton, editor of Vermont Life Maga¬ 
zine, provides a grand introduction to 
the Green Mountains, Lakę Champlain, 
Ethan Allen, Robert Frost, fali foliage, 
dairy farming, and much, much morę. 

A special feature of FINDING VER- 
MONT is a section of nine tours to 
help you explore Vermont for daytrips 
or to plan your vacation on its back- 
roads. Maps are detailed and accom- 
panied by commentary. 

And, FINDING VERMONT is illus- 
trated with Vermont Life } s colorful 
photography, a delightful counterpoint 
to the text. 

One reviewer called FINDING VER- 
MONT "genuinely helpful to visitors 
and at the same time a thoroughly sat- 
isfying assessment for Vermonters 
themselves." For anyone who wants to 
understand Vermont's special charac- 
ter, FINDING VERMONT is an enter- 
taining and useful guide. 

6x6, illus., paperbound, $7.95, FYT024 



To place an order, just cali us at 802-828-3241 
ffrom 8:00 am to 4:00 pm Monday thru Friday or 
use the handy order form at the back of this issue. 



VERMONT LIFE 
ADDRESS BOOK 

For all the occasions of spring, give the 
VERMONT LIFE ADDRESS BOOK. Fea- 
tures include: 

• tab indexed dividers for speedy look- 
ups 

• Vermont Life’s great color photogra¬ 
phy on each index page 

• four lines for name and address and 
four lines for telephone numbers 

• wire binding that lies fiat when open 

• space for emergency numbers, notes 
and reminders 

All this, bound between durable, wa- 
ter-resistant colorful covers. A Vermont 
Life gift that will last for years. 

5% x SVi, 168 pp., illus., $10.95, YAB022 
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COUNTRY INN REYIEW 



llieWaylniry Inn 

Outstandmg Hos[ >italitv m Kast Middlebury 



By James Tabor 


Photographs by 
Hanson Carroll 


I magine, for a moment, that 
you are a Hollywood set 
. designer, and that your ci- 
gar-chomping producer has 
just rushed into your office in 
a high dither. 

"We need a country inn!" he 
exclaims. "A super inn! The 
ultimate country inn!" Peer- 
ing at you as he storms out, he 
adds, "By tomorrow." 

What would you do? How 
would you create the ultimate 
inn: warm, cozy, ąuaint, per- 
sonable, luxurious, a monu¬ 
ment to all good inn things, 
and — just as important — an 
inn that would make people 
sigh when they saw it, and nod 
their heads, and say, "Yes, now 
that’s a country inn." 

If you were smart, you would do what a real set designer 
did. You'd hustle off to Vermont, scour the mountains, and, 
when you finally stood in front of East Middlebury^ Waybury 
Inn, nod your head and say, "Aha!" 

I won't surprise many of you, these days, when I reveal 
that the real-life designer was surveying locations for the 
latest Bob Newhart show. In this one, the oft-reincarnated 
Bob surfaces as a country innkeeper. And the Waybury Inn 
has received a good deal of publicity from its cameo role in 
the show. But the inn was ąuite a star before its discovery 
by the moguls of tinseltown, and a recent spring visit proved 
that its celebrity is still well-deserved. 

The Waybury began life in the early 1800s as a combination 
stagecoach stop (The Glen House] and dormitory for women 
workers from a nearby glass factory, now defunct. In the 
intervening years it went through a number of hands and 


changes, culminating in its 
purchase late last year by Peter 
and Kim Varty. 

In the spring the inn is a 
painter's delight. The lawn is 
resplendent with yellow daf- 
fodils, pink spikes of hy- 
acinths, buttery jonąuils, 
clumps of China-red barberry, 
and blazing orange tulips. The 
inn itself forms a perfect back- 
drop for this color riot, with its 
natty mocha clapboards, white 
trim, and dark green shutters. 
A half-dozen stately maples 
flank the elegant Waybury Inn 
sign, which was discreetly re- 
placed with a stand-in for the 
Newhart filming. 

The front sitting room is art- 
fully crammed with hooked 
rugs, plants, bookshelves, a massive stone fireplace, and 
couches big enough to swallow tired bodies. The cream-col- 
ored rough plaster walls and ceiling create an impression of 
age, accentuated by the painted beams and trim, which are 
a pure clay red, reminiscent of the rich, basie hues worked 
up by Colonial craftsmen from natural materials. 

Follow the flagstones back through a winding hallway, turn 
left, and discover a most unusual watering hole. The Waybury 
Pub sports a shiny copper bar, big brick fireplace, and antiąue 
leather buggy seats. Hanging from the ceiling is a collector's 
dream: enough true antiąues to fili a storę. There are copper 
kettles and teapots, oxbows, old skis, Model T horns, sap 
buckets, and much morę. Over the copper bar itself a giant 
blackboard swings, listing the Waybury's offering of 50 exotic 
beers, including Dutch Swinkler beer, German Spater Mun- 
ich, and Lutece Parisian ale. As if all this were not enough, 
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light. We put the lightest rooms on the side of the inn that 
was already bright with sunlight." 

And of course I had to ask Jim Riley what effect the New- 
hart show has had on the Waybury's business. Has TV star- 
dom madę him a rich man? 

"Hardly that," he laughed. "Not by a long shot." Then he 
laughed again. "But if I had a ąuarter for every snapshot taken 
sińce the show aired, I could pay off the mortgage!" 

I could understand the photomania. Though not much of 
a camera hand, I found myself snapping shots of the Waybury 
Inn as we departed. The inn offers so much, though, that it 
would indeed be sad to come away with nothing but snap- 
shots. After all, you can see the Waybury every week on 

television. Sampling its many 
pleasures first hand is much 
morę rewarding, even if you 
don't find Bob Newhart behind 
the old front desk. 


The Waybury Show 


The Waybury Inn is open year 
round. Room rates vary from 
$70 to $89, double occupancy. 
That price includes breakfast, 
but not dinner, for which 
prices vary from $ 10 to $ 16 per 
person. Each of the inn's 12 
rooms has its own private 
bath. Reservations are sug- 
gested, and a deposit of $20 per 
person per night is reąuired. 

The Middlebury/Bread Loaf 
region is rich with activities 
year round. The beautiful Mid- 
dlebury College campus is per- 
fect for leisurely strolls. Morę 
ambitious walkers can take to 
the Long Trail, or explore the 
scenie Bread Loaf Mountain 
region. Weybridge's famous 
Morgan Horse Farm with its 
Victorian barn will delight 
children and adults. Lakę Dun- 
more, close by, offers a sandy 
bathing beach, fine trout fishing, canoeing, and there's rock 
climbing in the adjacent hills. 

For morę information, contact the Waybury Inn, East Mid- 
dlcbury, Yermont 05740; (802] 388-4015. 


Vermont country inns sometimes change ozonership between the time 
they've selected for review in Vermont Life and the time the reviezv 
runs. That's what happened with the Waybury Inn. Betty and Jim 
Riley (photo, page 60) owned it when we wrote our review, and Peter 
and Kim Varty owned it at press time. Fortunately, the Vartys plan 
very few changes in operation, so Vermont Life readers can plan a 
stay at the Waybury, secure in the knowledge that the quality accom- 
modations described in our reoiew will still be auailable. As with all 
reoiews, howeoer, a telephone cali to ascertain if prices and other 
specifics mentioned are still current is adoisable. 


the pub is further enlivened by hangings of local artists' oils 
and watercolors, all for sale. The art show is a permanent 
Waybury fixture and the selection, like that of the beers, is 
periodically freshened. 

The Waybury Inn dining room, on the first floor, is country 
elegant. The main room seats 50, and is overflowing with 
beautiful antiąue sideboards, cupboards, washstands and pic- 
tures. In warm months, dinner is also served on the breeze- 
kissed west porch. Dinner begins with homemade soup or 
juice, includes servings of fresh vegetables, and culminates 
with one of the inn's substantial entrees. Mixed Grill, with 
an unusual combination of lamb chop, veal sausage, and fresh 
scallops, is a good choice for the very hungry. There are steaks 
done five different ways, and 
an assortment of seafood. Ser- 
vice is smooth and unpreten- 
tious. Sunday brunch, served 
in the dining room and on the 
porch, is a weekly culinary 
highlight. My advice: Do not 
plan to go gently through the 
Waybury's barrage of brunch 
delicacies. The specials may 
vary, but make up your mind 
that you will err on the side of 
excess, grab two plates, and 
dive in. The excellent Oysters 
Rockefeller, steaming in a sil- 
ver chafing dish, is appropri- 
ately tinged with Pernod. A 
heaped bowl of big pink 
shrimp demands a return trip. 

Lasagna is laced with sausage 
and beef and just spicy enough. 

Petite souffles, no bigger than 
teacups, are fluffy and flavor- 
ful. And the desserts! Fresh 
cheesecake, giant eclairs, 
poppy seed cake, fresh straw- 
berries. 

The Sunday brunch is spec- 
tacular, but no morę so than 
the inn's rooms, 12 of which 
occupy the second floor. Hav- 
ing visited inns from Califor- 
nia to Craftsbury, I have yet to 
see rooms treated morę engag- 
ingly than these. Each is an individual creation, meticulously 
detailed, reminding me of those superbly crafted Easter eggs 
turned out by Russian and Armenian artists. Elegant ąuilts 
adorn brass beds and walls as well. Color schemes echo that 
rich clay red found downstairs. Each room plays out its own 
theme and variation of hues and shades. I was so intrigued 
by the rooms that I asked Jim Riley, who owned the inn with 
his wife, Betty, before the Vartys bought it, who had put them 
together. 

"After Betty and I bought the inn in 1983," he confided, 
"we had to cool our heels back in Indiana for a few months. 
So we madę up a storyboard for each room, complete with 
wallpaper, furnishings, wali and trim colors, lighting — every 
detail. When we finally arrived, we had about 45 rolls of 
wallpaper, endless buckets of paint, the works. We did them 
all ourselves. The only mistake we madę was misjudging the 
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Green Mountain 



Editor's notę: The following essay on retired Quechee 
farmer Theron Boyd was written late last year. Mr. Boyd was 
subseąuently injured in a fali and spent the winter in a 
nursing home. At press time, he still hoped to return to his 
homestead this spring. 

I i rom the Quechee Lakes golf course just down the 
ł road, the massive old house surrounded by trees looms 
like the ghost of a bygone Vermont. A romantic notion, 
to be surę, and like most romantic notions, possessed of 
a bit of truth; but to 85-year-old Theron Boyd, it is simply 
his home. "Just a little piece of land that holds the world 
together," Boyd says of it. He still cannot understand why 
the developers wanted it so badly for so many years. 

A local story holds that a developer once offered Boyd a 
blank check and told him to fili in whatever figurę he wanted 
in exchange for his homestead. Boyd tore the check up. The 
story may or may not be true; what is true is that Boyd has 
been offered huge amounts of money for his home and has 
turned all such offers down. Morę recently, confused, he 
signed away title to the prop- 
erty, winning it back only after 
a court battle. Although he has 
been told that the house and 
adjoining land, now sur¬ 
rounded by golf course and 
condominiums, are probably 
worth $1 million, it is a con- 
cept he either doesn't under¬ 
stand or flatly rejects. 

Boyd told the developers and 
everyone else who wanted to 
buy his land to go fry ice. He 
decided to live on alone in the 
dusty, cluttered mansion, sim¬ 
ply because it is home and al- 
ways has been. He steadfastly 
ignores both its value as de- 
velopment property and the 
fact that it is, according to his¬ 
torie preservation experts, an 
architectural treasure, a piece 
of early Vermont preserved. 

He has madę a courageous de- 
cision to spend his finał days 
there, and is now living with 
the conseąuences. 

This morning, the house is 
cold, and Boyd, chilled 
through and bundled up in bed 


in his denim overalls and jacket, wakes up slowly. 

"Mr. Boyd, it's Karren. Are you okay?," asks Karren Rues- 
ing, social service advocate with the Woodstock Area Office 
on Aging. She checks on Boyd regularly now that he is with- 
out family and too fragile to be left on his own. Today, she 
arrives at his Quechee homestead to find that the propane 
for his gas heater has run out and the heater is silent. 

"I don't feel too good," he tells her. "I'm cold." 

Ruesing, a brisk, pretty woman in her 30s, immediately 
builds a fire in the woodstove and checks to see what Boyd 
has on hand to eat. She cheers him up by telling him that an 
interviewer has come to see him, because he's famous. 

"Been around some," Boyd says shyly. "Eighty-Hve years 
old. Never 'mounted to nawthin'." 

He smiles sleepily and, prodded by his interviewer, thinks 
back over his life, virtually all of which has been spent on 
this land, in this house. As he talks, his mind begins to focus 
and details begin to come back, one by one. He remembers 
the first automobiles in Quechee and the popping sound their 
primitive engines used to make. He remembers a neighbor, 

now deceased, Civil War vet- 
eran Richard Adam Seaver, 
who was nicknamed "Old 
Mustard" for his fiery temper. 

He used to farm the next 
field over from Boyd, across 
the now-paved road and a 
stone fence. Now the land 
grows not hay or corn, but a 
vacation development. 

"Pretty thick. Houses pretty 
thick," Boyd grumbles to him- 
self as he looks out the win- 
dow. "Gettin 7 pretty crowded 
over fence. But 't seems to be 
the way they like 'em." 

He doesn't much like the de- 
yelopment because it is based 
on reereation. Years ago, he 
told film producer John Karol 
that Vermont could never sur- 
vive on "people playin'." 
Someone, he said, would have 
to do some productive work 
for things to stay on track. "It's 
the money gamę/ 7 he told Ka¬ 
rol. "Folks got a big pocketful 
of money. But that'11 go. 
That'11 go." 

Still, he doesn't want to 
ąuarrel. Referring to the con- 


Theron Boyd poses for a photographer 
outside his Quechee home, holding a photo 
of himself taken when he was a boy. 
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dominium owners "over fence" as "flatlanders," he is careful 
to add that that is what he has heard young people cali the 
newcomers. But then he smiles as if to himself, and adds very 
softly: "Good name for 'em." 

Boyd never utters a word of direct censure of the newcom¬ 
ers and developers who have changed his world so drastically. 
Like many people who have lived in rural isolation for years, 
he is a trusting, gentle man. The fact that he is now some- 
times befuddled and forgetful only adds to his air of ąuiet 
sweetness. 

He lives in what most middle-class Vermonters would cali 
poverty. A century ago, Boyd could have farmed his life 
ąuietly away without intrusion. His solitary eccentricity, el- 
liptical sense of humor, and penchant for unusual hats might 
have madę him a local character; his half-dozen cows would 
have supported him, as they supported other farmers, and he 
could have survived ąuite well. But now, he seems an an- 
achronism in the complicated, fast-lane modern world. A 
refugee from an earlier Vermont, he is almost totally une- 
ąuipped to survive in the 20th century. The golf course a 
ąuarter mile down the road might as well be on another 
planet, as far as his daily life is concerned. He knows how to 
stoke a wood stove, but has to ask Karren Ruesing to read 
his propane meter to see if the tank is empty or not. 

Fortunately, Boyd has the young woman to check on him 
and help him get through his latter days, one at a time. She 
pops a covered aluminum piąte of chicken onto the wood- 
stove to heat, then climbs into her car and heads for the 
propane gas company to arrange a refill for the dead-cold gas 
heater. 

Visiting Boyd is part of Ruesing's regular rounds. She 
checks on him regularly and sometimes takes him for drives 
around Queechee and Woodstock. The rides givc Boyd some- 
one to talk to and the assurance that he is not completely 
alone. 

Do social programs work? There's no doubt that this one 
does. Without Ruesing and the Woodstock Council on Aging 
for which she works, Theron Boyd's last stand would have 
ended tragically some months ago, either by his removal from 
the house or his death. When Boyd mistakenly signed away 
title to his home, it was Karren Ruesing who spoke up for 
him and told a local lawyer, State Sen. Peter Welch, about 
the threat. Welch, in tum, went to court and got title to the 
house returned to Boyd. 

The house, like Boyd, needs rescue. It is a link to an earlier 
Vermont, a slower world where money and social status were 
less important than personal integrity and hard work. Boyd 
leads his intervicwer into an elaborately wallpapered upstairs 
room with a fireplace. A clean, hard light etches the room, 
coming through two large Windows filled with tiny glass 
panes madę nearly 200 years ago. 

'This was the room," he says, "that we used to have the 
Christmas tree in." 

The house was probably built in 1805, according to Erie 
Gilbertson, director of the State of Vcrmont's Division for 
Historie Preservation. It has been changed hardly at all sińce 
then. Electricity was ncver put in, nor indoor plumbing. Wa- 
ter flows in from a spring and flows out again via an ancient 
drain. The Windows, the clapboards, the symmctrical hulk 
of the old building, even some of the hand-madc wallpaper 
are straight out of the early 19th Century. 

Tt's a building that's uniąue in New England, maybe the 
nation," Gilbertson says. "The family maintained it, but they 


didn't change things. It's probably the most complete piece 
of early 19th century building fabric left in New England, 
maybe the entire United States." 

The house, like its owner, eloąuently expresses a ąuieter 
time. It radiates a pervasive, enduring integrity that is all too 
rare in the modern world. Some glass panes are missing, and 
wasps have built nests in the eaves but that seems unim- 
portant. The building's clean lines and immense dignified 
reserve are intact. 

Nor do the ravages the years have worked on Theron Boyd 
seem significant to those fortunate enough to spend some 
time with him. His gentleness, his generosity and his courage 
shine through the wrinkles of his aging face. Even now, he 
remains true to his values and to the ghosts of his family. He 
is making his last stand bravely, a remarkable old man in a 
remarkable old house. 

You May Have Noticed: We're starting something new with 
this issue. The articles on the National Gardening Associa- 
tion and Guilford Cheese Co. mark the start of "Vermont 
Enterprise," a feature of Vermont Life that will highlight 
businesses and crafts. Suggestions on businesses to be in- 
cluded should be sent to Vermont Life, 61 Elm St., Mont- 
pelier, VT 05602; Attention: "Vermont Enterprise." 

Losing an Old Friend: Vrest Orton, entrepreneur, writer, ed- 
itor, and trenchant observer of the Vermont scene, played a 
major role in the creation and shaping of this magazine in its 
early years. He died last December at the age of 89. The 
favorite descriptive word writers saved for Vrest was "cro- 
chety," a reference to his firm political conservatism and the 
herce written invective with which he expressed it. But he 
had many other accomplishments. The author of 19 books 
and associate of Robert Frost, Sinclair Lewis, H.L. Mencken, 
Theodorc Dreiser and other American writers, he was also 
one of the early giants of the mail order business in the U.S. 
His Vermont Country Storę remains a leader in that field. He 
was a native of Hardwick, for most of his life a resident of 
Weston, and a Yermonter, through and through. c o? 


Statement of Ownership, Management Circulation 
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ofCpring Events 



O utdoors 
&Sports 


MARCH 


1: Stratton Cross Country Skia- 
thon. To benefit American Dia- 
betes Association. Noon. Stratton 
Ski Touring Center. 

3: Haystack Telemark Festival. 

9 a.m. Hermitage Touring Cntr., 
Wilimington. Info: 464-3511. 

6- 8: U.S. Open Snowboarding 
Championships. Stratton 
Mountain. Slalom, downhill. 

7- 8: Eastem Masters Ski Series 
Championships. Mt. Snów Ski 
Area, West Dover. 

13- 15: Vermont Special Olym- 
pics. Okemo Mt., Ludlow. 

14: Paul Holland Memoriał Jack 
Jump Race. Mt. Snów, West 
Dover. Info; 464-3333. 

14- 15: Bear Mountain Mogul 
Challenge. Killington Ski Area, 
Sherburne. Info: 422-3333- 

15: World’s Best Skier Contest. 
Slalom, mogul racing. Bromley 
Mt., Peru. 10 a.m. 

15 Blueberry Hill Pig Race. 

Fun cross-country race. Goshen. 
Info: 247-6535. 

19-21: U.S. Pro Ski Champion¬ 
ships. Stratton Mt. Dual slalom 
racing. 

19-22: U.S. Pro Tour Eastern 
Championships. Mt. Mansfield 
Ski Area, Stowe. 

21: White House Triathlon. 

Run, ski, bike. Wilmington. 

Noon. Info: 464-2136. 

21: Killington Shovel Schuss. 

Racing aboard shovels. Killing¬ 
ton Ski Area, 5 p.m. 

22: Suicide Six Scramble. Ski 

race, Suicide Six Ski Area, South 
Pomfret. 

27- 29: Spring Thing Weekend. 

Bolton Valley Ski Area. 

28- 29: Glade-iator of the Year 
Contest. Bump-skiing contest, 
Mt. Snów, West Dover. 


APRIL 


5-6: Sugar Slalom. USSA ski rac¬ 
ing, sugar on snów. Mt. Mans- 


SPRINGTIME 

AT 

SHELBURNE 

MUSEUM 



CJ 

helburne Museum 

k._/offers two special spring- 

time events this year, its annual 
Lilac Sunday Celebration and 
a weekend-long celebration 
of its 40th anniversary. 

The museums opening days — May 16-17 — will 
mark its 40th birthday with a “Back to the Past Week¬ 
end'' of special events, including reduced admission 
prices, the Champlain Valley Quilt Festival, oldtime 
baseball games and a variety of 19th century games for 
children. 

The Lilac Sunday Celebration on May 24 features the 
museums 400 lilac bushes — 91 varieties — and a 
guest lecturer on flowers. 

The museum, a collection of Americana in 37 build- 
ings on 45 acres off Route 7 in Shelburne, is open 
from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. For information, cali 802-985- 
3346. 


field Ski Area, Stowe. 

11: Trout season starts. 

12: Tucker Hill Triathlon. Pad- 
dle, bike, ski, run. Waitsfield. 
Info: 496-3983. 

19: Easter celebration. Sunrise 
service, costume paradę. Mt. 
Mansfield, Stowe. 

19 Stratton Mountain Easter 
Celebration. 

18-19: Mt. Snów Easter Week¬ 
end. Sunrise service, egg hunt. 
West Dover. 


MAY 


1: May Day Fun Slalom. Killing¬ 
ton Ski Area, Sherburne. 11 a.m. 
2, 9, 16, 23, 30: Guided Bird 
Walks. Audubon Naturę Center, 
Huntington. 8 a.m. 


3, 10, 17, 24, 31 Wildflower 
Walks. Audubon Center, Hun¬ 
tington. 2 p.m. 


V 1 

A [ 


rts& 

Musie 


MARCH 


1: New England Bach Festival. 

Concert at River Valley Play- 
house, Putney. 3 p.m. 

1: Vermont Philharmonic Or¬ 
chestra. Barre Opera House. 
Info. 476-8188. 

6: Theatreworks. Childrens thea- 
tre. Barre Opera House. 


6: Aladdin. Musical. Mili River 
High School, Clarendon, 4 and 
7:30 p.m. Info: 775-5413- 
7: Voice of the Turtle. Instru- 
mentals, vocals. Middlebury Col¬ 
lege, Mead Chapel, 8 p.m. 

7: Women in Musie. Castleton 
Fine Arts Center. 8 p.m. Info: 
468-5615. 

8: Wynton Marsalis, trumpeter. 

Lane Series, Memoriał Audito- 
rium, Burlington. Info: 656-4455. 

8: Capital Chamber Artists. Mu¬ 
sie by Schumann. Castleton State 
College Arts Center. 7 p.m. 

10-April 19: Exhibit of Large 
Paintings. T.W. Wood Art Gal- 
lery, Vt. Col. Art Center, Mont- 
pelier. Info: 223-8743. 

11 Madame Butterfly. New York 
City Opera. Lane Series. Flynn 
Theatre, Burlington. Info: 656- 
4455. 

14-April 25 Pastels of Wolf 

Kahn. Landscapes. Helen Day ^ 
Art Center, Stowe. Info: 253- 
8358. 

14: Middlebury College Choir. M 

Chandler Musie Hall, Randolph. S. 

8 p.m. Info: 728-5279. 

15: Vermont Symphony Or¬ 
chestra, Barre Choraleers. 

Barre Opera House. 

17: On the 20th Century. 

Broadway show. Lane Series. 

Flynn Theatre, Burlington. 

18: University of Wisconsin 
Choir. Middlebury College, 

Mead Chapel. 8 p.m. 

19: Tracers. Vietnam Veterans En¬ 
semble. St. Johnsbury Academy, 
Fuller Hall. Catamount Arts. 7:30 
p.m. 

20: Vermont Mozart Festival. 

Talich Quartet. First Congrega- 
tional Church, Burlington. 8 
p.m. Info: 862-7352. 

20: Contra and Square Dance. 
Bellows Free Academy, Fairfax. 

7:30 p.m. Info: 933-8883. 

21: Chieftans. Lane series. Memo¬ 
riał Auditorium, Burlington. 

Info: 656-4455. 

21: Vermont Symphony Or¬ 
chestra. Middlebury College, 

Mead Chapel. 8 p.m. 

25: Cambridge Buskers. Middle¬ 
bury College, Mead Chapel. 8 
p.m. 

27: Cambridge Buskers. Grace 
Congregational Church, Rutland, 
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\£rmontLife 

MAGAZINE BINDER 

Collecting Vermont Life Magazine? 

Preserve your issues with this durable, forest- 
green binder stamped in gold leaf. 

Each binder holds 8 issues. 

8 1/2 x 12, MGB025, $ 9.50 


VERMONT PILLOW 

Woodcut by Mary Azarian 

Mary Azarian's woodcut of the Vermont 
seasons is screenprinted on a pillow with a 
zippered, forest-green corduroy back. Red 
and green printing on an off-white back- 
ground. Available only from Vermont Life. 

14 x 14, YTP378, $ 24.95 


SPECIAL OFFER 

1987 Vermont Life Calendar 

Enjoy the rest of 1987 with Vermont's classic 
calendar, now at 50% off the regular price. 
Just $3.00 for each calendar while they last. 

8 x 10 1/2, WC7010, $3.00 



Use the handy order form on the reverse 
or cali us at 802-828-3241 with your 
Visa or MasterCard order. 














ORDER FORM 


VermontLife 61 Elm St., Montpelier, VT 05602 Tel. 802-828-3241 


Ordering Information 

1. To be surę your order is processed accurately, please print or type all 
necessary information. 

2 . Please give us a Street address or rural route number to facilitate delivery 
of books or calendars by UPS. 

3. N/ermont residents, please enclose 4% sales tax on orders to be sent to 
Vermont addresses (includes subscriptions, books and calendars.) There 
is no tax on postage and handling fees. 

4 . Please cali to order or if you have any customer service questions: 
802-828-3241 from 8:00 am to 4:00 pm Monday-Friday. 

We regret Vermont Life is not able to accept collect calls. 

5. Subscription processing takes up to eight weeks. 

6. At your request, gift cards will be sent. 


COMPLETE THIS SECTION ON ALL ORDERS 


YOUR NAME 


STREET 


CITY, STATE. ZIP CODĘ 


Yermont Life Magazine Subscriptions 





□ 1 year □ 2 years 

G new subscription G renewal 



SUBSCRIPTION PRICE LIST 

USA Rates: 1 year $7.50, 2 years $13.95 
Foreign Rates: 1 year $9.50, 2 years $17.95 
Payable in U.S. Funds 
(There is no postage and handling 
fee on subscriptions.) 



PRINT NAME OF AN INDIVIDUAL ONLY 

STREET 


□ CHECK HERE IF PAYING FOR SELF 

□ 1 year □ 2 years 

□ new subscription □ renewal 



CITY, STATE/PROVINCE. COUNTRY 

SEND GIFT CARD SIGNED FROM: 

ZIP/POSTAL CODĘ 

G 1 year G 2 years 

O new subscription O renewal 


PRINT NAME OF AN INDIYIDUAL ONLY 



PRINT NAME OF AN INDIVIDUAL ONLY 


STREET 




STREET 


CITY, STATE/PROVINCE, COUNTRY 

ZIP/POSTAL CODĘ 

CITY, STATE/PROVINCE, COUNTRY 

ZIP/POSTAL CODĘ 

SEND GIFT CARD SIGNED FROM: 



SEND GIFT CARD SIGNED FROM: 






Total Subscription enclosed $ 

Calendars, Books and other Yermont Life Products 


SHIP TO: (if different from abooe) ITEM § 

QTY. 

TITLE OR DESCRIPTION 

PRICE EACH 

TOTAL 






NAME Please pnnt 





STREET 





CITY, STATE/PROVINCE, COUNTRY ZIP/POSTAL CODĘ 

SEND GIFT CARD SIGNED FROM. 










SHIP TO: (if different from above) 





NAME Please prmi 





STREET 





CITY, STATE/PROVlNCE, COUNTRY ZIP/POSTAL CODĘ 

SEND GIFT GARD SIGNED FROM: 










SHIP TO: (if different from abooe) 





NAME Please pnnt 





STREET 





CITY. STATE/PROVINCE. COUNTRY ZIP/POSTAL CODĘ 

SFND GIFT CARD SIGNFD FROM: 











If you need additional space for orders, please use separate sheet and include appropriate Information 


POSTAGE & HANDLING FEES Books, calendars & products subtotal $ 

IMPORTANT 


When ordering books. calendars and products. be surę to in¬ 
clude POSTAGE AND HANDLING FEES for those items go- 
ing to EACH individual address and totaling: 

In U.S.A. Foreign 

Under $10.00. $2.00 $3.50 

$10.01 to $20.00 . $3.00 $4.50 

$20.01 to $30.00 $3.50. $5 00 

$30.01 or morę. $4.00 $5.50 

1 enclose $_(Remittance must accompany order) or, 

Please charge my □ V1SA □ MASTERCARD 


Card Number 


Exp. datę 


Name appearing on card 


Postage and handling (see chart at left) $ 

(No postage fees for subscriptions) 

Total Vermont Life subscriptions $ 

Vermont residents, please add 
applicable sales or use tax $ 


TOTAL ORDER $ 


Please return this entire form to: 
Vermont Life Magazine 
61 Elm Street, Montpelier, VT 05602 


Sp-87 

















































































Notę: Ali dates are inclmire. Because the listing* were compiled 
last winter, there may be changes in times or dates. Bor additional 
information, write or cali: Vermont Trauel Dirision, 134 State St., 
Montpelier, VT 05602 (tel. 802-828-3236): or uisit local infor¬ 
mation booths when trareling in the State. 


8 p.m. Info: 775-5413- 

28: Vermont Symphony Or¬ 
chestra Winter Classical. 8 

p.m. College of St. Joseph the 
Provider, Rutland. Info: 773- 
1825. 


APRIL 


9: Tracers. Vietnam Veterans En¬ 
semble. Castleton Arts Center, 4 
and 8 p.m. Crossroads Art 
Council. Info: 775-5413- 

11 Nutmeg Brass Quintet. 

Chandler Musie Hall, Randolph. 

8 p.m. Info: 728-5279. 

11 Bach Concert. Woodstock 
Town Hall Theater. 8 p.m. Info: 
457-3981. 

11 Peter Orth, pianist. Middle- 
bury College, Mead, 8 p.m. 

11 Billy B, childrens environ 
mental entertainer. Chandler 
Musie Hall, Randolph. 11 a.m. 
Info.: 728-5884. 

12: Vermont Philharmonic Or¬ 
chestra. Barre Opera House. 

12: Tracers. Vietnam Veterans En¬ 
semble. Lane Series. Flynn The¬ 
atre, Burlington. 

17 Peking Acrobats. Lyndon In- 
stitute Auditorium, 7 p.m. Cata- 
mount Arts. 

17 Contra and Square Dance. 

Bellows Free Academy, Fairfax. 
7:30 p.m. Info: 933-8883. 

24: Jean Redpatli. Mili River 
School, Clarendon, 8 p.m. 
Crossroads Art. Info: 775-5413. 

25 Five Blind Boys of Alabama. 

Gospel musie. St. Johnsbury 
Academy, Fuller Hall. 8 p.m. Ca- 
tamount Arts. 


MAY 


1 Peter Orth, pianist. Barre Op¬ 
era House. Info: 476-8188. 

1-June 5: David Shapiro Retro- 
spective. Paintings & prints. 
T.W. Wood Art Gallery, Vt. Col. 
Art Center, Montpelier. Info: 
223-8743. 

2: Kitchen Sink Minie Theatre. 

Chandler Musie Hall, Randolph. 
Info: 728-5884. 

5. Campus Choraleers Concert. 

Norwich University, Northheld. 

8 p.m. Dole Auditorium. 

5 30 Stowe Public Schools Art 
Exhibit. Helen Day Art Center, 


DOING BUSINESS 
IN YERMONT 

F or a colorful look at what businesses find so at- 
tractive about Vermont, try the State Development 
and Community Affairs Agencys new publication, 
Doing Business in Yermont. 

This 44-page booklet presents, in magazine format 
with color photos, some striking facts about Vermont 
industries and workers and some Vermont success sto- 
ries. 

For instance, for the past few years Vermont has 
been one of the nations leaders in business incorpora- 
tions. Its economy is considered to be growing faster 
than the national and regional averages. And Vermont 
is drawing investors not only from the United States 
but from around the world. 

Doing Business in Yermont is an introduction to the 
State from a business perspective. It outlines Vermont’s 
industrial parks, educational centers and development 
groups, as well as its deservedly respected work force 
and the many other reasons businesses are choosing to 
set up shop in the Green Mountains. 

For a free copy of Doing Business in yermont, write 
the Agency of Development and Community Affairs, 

109 State St., Montpelier, VT 05602, or cali: 802-828- 
3221; to 11 free 800-341-2211, out of State; 800-622-4553, 
in Yermont. 


Stowe. Info: 253-8358. 

8: Lydian String Quartet. Grace 
Congregational Church, Rutland, 
8 p.m. Info: 775-5413. 

9: Concord String Quartet. 

Chandler Musie Hall, Randolph. 
8 p.m. Info: 728-5279. 

9: Avner the Eccentric. Vaude- 
ville. St. Johnsbury Academy, 
Fuller Hall. 8 p.m. Catamount 
Arts. 

13 Finnish National Orchestra. 

Lane Series. Flynn Theatre, Bur¬ 
lington. 

15 Contra and Square Dance. 

Bellows Free Academy, Fairfax. 
7:30 p.m. Info: 933-88*83. 

15,16; 22,23: The Importance of 
Being Earnest. Barre Opera 
House. Info: 476-8818 
16: New England Bach Festival. 


Carol Wincenc, flute. Weston 
Playhouse, 8 p.m. 

16 Rutli Yickery School of Bal- 
let. Barre Opera House. 

22 Empire Brass. Grace Congre¬ 
gational Church, Rutland, 8 p.m. 
Crossroads Art Council. 

29: Pierre Bensusan, guitarist. 
Barre Opera House. 


pecial 
I Events 


MARCH 


3: Town Meeting Day. 


7-29 Sugar on Snów Weekends. 

Mt. Snów, West Dover. Mapie 
sugaring displays every week¬ 
end. 

8, 15, 22, 28: Sugar on Snów 
Parties. Audubon Center, Hun¬ 
tington. 1 to 4 p.m. 

14: St. Patrick’s Day Family 
Dinner. St. Alphonsus Parish 
Hall, Pittsford. 4:30 to 7:30 p.m. 
20: First Day of Spring. 

27 Eastem Telemark Festival. 
Mad River Glen, Fayston. Info: 
496-4387. 


APRIL 


10-12: Yermont Mapie Festival. 

St. Albans. Musie, mapie prod- 
ucts, crafts, footrace. Info: 524- 
5800. 

10-12: Festival of Quilts. St. Jo¬ 
seph the Provider College, Rut¬ 
land. Info: 775-7228. 

24, 25: St. Johnsbury Mapie 
Sugar Festival. Crafts, mapie 
products, race. Info: 748-3678. 

24-26: Bellows Falls Home, 
Sports and Craft Show. Union 
High School. Info: 463-4280. 

25, 26: Quilt Show. Catholic Cen¬ 
ter, Poultney. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 

Info: 287-90*35. 

30, May 1, 2: Northeast King- 
dom Home Show. Fenton 
Chester Ice Arena, Lyndonville. 

10, 11, 12: Addison County 
Chamber of Commerce 
Home and Garden Show. 
Middlebury. 


MAY 


9: Plowing Match. Billings Farm 
& Museum, Woodstock. Info: 
457-2355. 

16, 17: Shelburne Museum’s 
Back to the Past Weekend. 

Reduced admission, oldtime 
baseball, quilt festival, 19th Cen- 
tur\’ games for children. Info: 
985-3346. 

24: Shelburne Museum Lilac 
Sunday Celebration. See the 

museums 400 lilac bushes (91 
varieties) in bloom. 

25 Spring Farm Festival. Bill¬ 
ings Farm & Museum, Wood¬ 
stock. Crafts, musie, spring farm 
activities. Info: 457-2355. 
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Though the seasons come and go, for those lucky 
enough to be young in Vermont, play continues 
unabated. Photographer Richard W. Brown took 
the photograph at the Somers Farm in Barnet. 














































































